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A Message from the Governor 


\ TRATEGICALLY situated connecting waterways have, since earliest times, 
~ exerted a profound influence upon the history of the world and the de- 
velopment of the nations controlling them. The events of the half century 
from 1850 to 1900 made it clear, not only that the construction of an Isthmian 
canal was essential to the interests of the United States, but also that the exist- 
ence of such a canal not under the control of the United States would be a 
grave menace to our national security. 

Ten years of operation have shown that under normal commercial conditions 
the Canal will prove a sound investment and will eventually return its first cost 
with all earrying charges to the public treasury. It is the duty of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal to operate and maintain the Canal and its accessories so 
as to render the maximum of efficient service to shipping, and to foresee and 
recommend to Congress the developments which are necessary to provide for 
the increased future traffic which is so clearly indicated. 

The funetion of the military forces stationed in the Canal Zone, while dif- 
ferent, is of great potential importance. The Canal is a portion of our coast 
line which must never pass to hostile control. Enemy occupation of our other 
foreign possessions or of portions of our continental seacoast would be serious but 
not necessarily disastrous. An enemy in possession of the Canal Zone for a short 
period could destroy the Canal or so damage it as to render it useless for the 
duration of the war. Denying this avenue of communication to the United 
States might exert a deciding influence on the outcome of hostilities. If our 
opponent were a naval power it is practically certain that an attempt to secure 
control of the Isthmus would be made as a surprise attack shortly after a dec- 
laration of war or perhaps in advance of such a declaration. Therefore, the 
military garrison has a econerete mission always before it. There is nothing 
abstract about the vital features of the Canal which must be protected, and a 
high state of training and preparedness is essential. Service in the Canal Zone 
's as near front line service as can be had in time of peace. The tedium some- 
times associated with ordinary garrison training has no place here. 

In order that the Governor and the Commanding General may carry out 
the responsibilities committed to them, it is essential that there be at all times 
close and sympathetic understanding between the Panama Canal organization 
and the Army. The immediate duties of each are different, but each must 
comprehend the other’s problems and cooperate to insure continued development 
and absolute safety of this vital link in our lines of communication. The 


present situation leaves little to be desired in that respect, and I shall spare no 
effort to insure the continuance of that policy throughout my administration as 
Gove! or. 


M. L. WALKER, 
Governor, The Panama Canal. 
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Greetings from the Department 
Commander 


AM glad the INFANTRY JOURNAL is giving its readers this symposium on the 
| Panama Canal and its defenders, and I hope that those who read it may 

find the number interesting. Certainly the Canal and its defense are sub- 
jects well caleulated to arouse interest. Naturally it will be said that I am in 
a situation to see things from a rosy viewpoint. And that is true. But if one 
is going to enjoy life anywhere, I don’t see why he (or she) cannot do it here. 

From a military standpoint our mission is perfectly clear-cut. It is not an 
abstraction; it is something concrete; it is right at our door; it is ‘‘to defend 
the Canal.’’ So we know exactly what we have got to do and can spend our 
time accordingly, in getting ready to do it. 

From a climatic point of view, the place is becoming more and more of a 
winter resort; it can at least be rated high when compared with the place where 
this JouRNAL is published. And, if you look around at the Canal employees of 
ten or fifteen years’ standing, it is plain to see that some people at least, thrive 
on the brand of climate here furnished. To thrive or not to thrive is largely a 
question of habits and the state of mind. 

From the social point of view, any one who has lived here for a little while 
ean certainly testify that you need not lack for varied human companionship, 
transient or otherwise. And certainly, if one wants to be athletic, or to hunt, 
fish, or explore, there are plenty of opportunities afforded for all spare time. 

One of the greatest attractions of Army life, as I see it, is that we don’t 
have to get into a rut. We are given the opportunity to practice our profession 
in various parts of the world, and thus to move about and study both our profes- 
sion and the world from many viewpoints. To him that hath eyes to see, there 


is much to be seen. Fortunate the person who can include Panama in his 
itinerary. 


Wo. LASSITER, 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding Panama Canal Department. 
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History of Panama Canal Department 
Warrant Officer John R. Baldwin 





HE first United States 
troops to set fott on 
what is now Pana- 
manian territory 
were the headquar- 
ters, band and eight 
companies of the 4th 
Infantry who chose 
this route to Califor- 
nia. These troops 
reached Aspinwall 
(Colon) on July 16, 1852, and on July 
17 proceeded to cross the Isthmus. 
Part of the journey was made by rail 
to Barbacoas (now submerged by Ga- 
tun lake) 22 miles south of Colon, at 
that time the southern terminus of the 
Panama Railroad, and the remaining 
part by hiking to Panama via Gorgona 
and the Cruces trail. The strength of 
the command was about 800 including 
women and children. Due to an out- 
break of malignant cholera and the 
failure of contractors to furnish pack 
and riding animals for transportation 
purposes, the transit of the Isthmus 
was not completed until July 24. The 
first units embarked for San Francisco 
on August 4 and arrived at Benicia, 
Calif., on August 26, 1852. Gen. (then 
Captain) Ulysses S. Grant was quar- 
termaster in the 4th Infantry. 

The first United States military gar- 
rison consisted of a force of Marines 
who were landed during the insurrec- 
tionary period of November, 1903, in 
which Panama separated from Colom- 
bia. This foree was detailed to keep 
the Panama railroad open to traffic and 
to protect its property. It consisted of 
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about 1,400 officers and men « 


mand 


ed by Brigadier General E)\\\ot, {o; 
whom the camp at Bas Obispo was 
named. This camp was located a shor: 


distance north of the present Camp 
Gaillard and was occupied carly iy 
1905, the forces having been previously 
stationed at Mount Hope, Diablo, and 
Empire. The Marine contingent let 
the Isthmus, January 21, 1914, to take 
part in the occupation of Vera Cruz 
Mexico, by United States forces. 

It is of interest to note here that the 


honor of hoisting the first Panamanian 
flag in Colon was conferred on an offi 
cer of the United States Army, Maj 
William M. Black, C. E., a member of 


the first party to arrive on the Isthmus 
in connection with the American con 
struction of the Canal. 

Shortly after the United States gov. 
ernment acquired the right to build 
the Panama Canal, the need of a gar 
rison for the Canal Zone became im- 
perative. The first contingent of the 
Canal Zone garrison, the 10th Infan- 
try, under command of Col. Henry A 
Greene, arrived on the Isthmus (October 
4, 1911, and established, a camp called 
Camp E. S. Otis. The only provisions 
made for the reception of the regi: 
ment was the assignment of some ol 
French barracks formerly used {or 
laborers. A great deal of crowding was 
necessary to house the officers and men 
There being no outdoor space for com 
pany formation, rolls were called in the 
quarters with men standing beside therr 
bunks. For several weeks alter their 
arrival their duty consisted chiefly ™ 
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jearing away the jungle and in mak- 


ing their quarters habitable. There 
was much speeulation among the men 
as to whether the regiment was to re- 
main on the Isthmus, or was resting 
before making another move. No one 
seemed to be able to give them any 


posit iv information as to the duration 
of their stay on the Isthmus. Commis- 
cary supplies were obtained from the 
commissary department of the Panama 
railroad company and delivered at the 
regimental storehouse. From that 
point detachments from messes took 
their supplies away on their backs or 
in wheelbarrows, as the roads through 
the camp at that time were impassable 
for wagons. Some of the mess halls and 
tents were three-quarters of a mile 
from the storehouse. Of the 30 officers 
at Camp Otis in November, 1911, 18 
had their families with them. 


COAST ARTILLERY ARRIVES 


In December, 1913, the first coast 
artillery troops who were to man the 
coast defenses sailed from the United 
States. The first troops to arrive were 
foreed into camp and eantonment on 
the sites of their defenses to wait and 
work for the completion of their quar- 
ters and batteries. The coast artillery 
troops are at present quartered in mod- 
em buildings with every modern con- 
venience. The buildings at Forts Am- 
ador and De Lesseps are conerete and 
those at Forts Sherman and Randolph 
are wooden, frame. 

The first unit of coast artillery to 
arrive on the Isthmus was the 81st 
Company. This company arrived De- 
cember 22, 1913, and went into camp 
it what is now ealled Fort Amador. 
The next unit to arrive was the 119th 





Company, which landed on May 31, 
1914, and was assigned to Fort Sher- 
man. The 44th Company arrived 
June 10, 1914, and was assigned to 
Fort Sherman. The 2lst, 45th, and 
144th Companies arrived September 18, 
1914. The 21st Company was assigned 
temporary quarters at Cristobal and 
later sent to ort Sherman. The 45th 
end 144th Companies were sent to 
camp at Empire and later to an en- 
campment at Fort Amador near the 
land end of Naos Island. The 16th 
Company left New York about Febru- 
ary 18, 1915, and was assigned to Fort 
Sherman. The 116th and 40th Com- 
panies left New York about April 18, 
1915, and were assigned to Fort Am- 
ador, or Fort Grant as it was called at 
that time. The 8th, 15th, 73d, 87th, 
and 124th Companies left the United 
States for the Canal Zone in April, 
1916, the 8th, 73d, and 87th Companies 
being assigned to Fort Amador, the 
15th to Fort Randolph, and the 124th 
to Fort Sherman. 


In 1916 the numerical designations 
of the coast artillery organizations were 
changed to numbered companies within 
the coast defense commands. 

In 1916 an additional unit, the 37th 
Company at Fort Grant was organized. 
In 1917 three additional units, the 4th 
Company at Fort Sherman, the Ist 
Company at Fort De Lesseps, and the 
2d Company at Fort Randolph, were 
organized. 

In 1922 the designations of the com- 
panies were again changed and the sys- 
tem of numbers used prior to 1916 
adopted. In July, 1924, the coast ar- 
tillery was organized into regiments 
and each unit on the Isthmus was as- 
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signed to one of the existing regiments, 
the Ist, 2d, 4th or 65th Regiments of 
Coast Artillery. 

In 1914 the coast artillery command 
was called the Coast Defense of Pan- 
ama and later the Panama Coast Artil- 
lery District, consisting of the coast 
defenses of Cristobal on the Atlantic 








Photo, 12th Photo Section, 
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Quarry Heights, the Headquarters of the Panama Canal Department 


Ancon Hill on the right; Canal Zone Administration Building in the middle grou 
on the left 


and Balboa on the Pacifie side of the 
Canal Zone. 

The Ist Squadron of the 12th Cav 
alry arrived in the Canal Zone in 
March, 1915, and was stationed at Cor- 
ozal and Camp Gaillard during its 
When the 
reduced 
strength in 1921 the cavalry was with- 


tour of foreign service. 


Army was reorganized at 


drawn from the Canal Zone garrison. 


Canal 





Department 


The squadron left for the Unis, 

States in September, 1921. 
Company M, 3d Battalion Ey 

neers, the first engineer unit assigy 





to the garrison, arrived in May, 19}: 





The credit of starting the fi instry 





mental military survey of the (a 
Zone and adjacent territory | 
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this company. The company later | 
eame Company D, 3d Engineers 
remained as such until it became a un" 
of the 11th Engineers, in November 
1920. 

A platoon of signal troo) 
March 25, 1915. 

The 5th Infantry under com 
Col. Charles G. Morton, arrived Nove! 
ber 25, 1914. Old Canal buildings # 
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Empire were assigned to them for 
quarters, and their experiences were 
similar to those of the 10th Infantry. 


The 2d Battalion, 4th Field Artillery 
arrived in March, 1916. The designa- 
tion of the organization has been 
changed on different occasions. It is 
now called the 1st Battalion, 4th Field 
Artillery. In February, 1923, Battery 
\. under Capt. O. F. Marston, with 
the maintenance section of the pack 
train, hiked from Gatun around the 
west side of Gatun lake to Chorrera 
and participated in maneuvers with 
the 20th Infantry Brigade. This dif- 
fieult mareh was the first transit of the 
Isthmus by a military organization 
over this route. 


CONSOLIDATION OF COMMAND 


The first consolidation of troops was 
effected on January 6, 1915, when Brig. 
Gen. C. R. Edwards, the first command- 
ing general, with the necessary staff, 
assumed command of all forces on the 
Isthmus, with headquarters in Ancon. 
This command was designated as Head- 
quarters, United States Troops, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, and was part of the 
command of the Eastern Department. 
It was at this time that the first con- 
structive study of the defense of the 
Canal began. <A defense board of 
selected officers from all arms of the 
service was formed, and a definite pro- 
gram laid down. The defense area was 
divided into four sections or areas for 
exploration and study. During the dry 
seasons the activities of the troops were 
devoted to progressive military map- 
ping and reconnaissance work, while 
during the wet seasons theoretical 
studies of the problems were made, 


based on the information gained in the 
dry season. 
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The 29th Infantry arrived March 15, 
1915, under the command of Col. John 
S. Mallory, and proceeded to Culebra 
where, like the 10th and 5th, it was 
assigned to old Canal buildings for 
quarters. This camp was named Camp 
Gaillard in honor of Lieut. Col. David 
DuB. Gaillard, C. E., who had charge 
of the excavation of Culebra cut. 


The 27th Infantry was quartered on 
the Canal Zone from October 6, 1915, 
to January 19, 1916. The regiment 
was enroute to the Philippines on the 
transport Buford which was prevented 
from making the transit of the Canal 
due to slides in Culebra eut. 

On July 1, 1916, the 33d Infantry 
was organized by transfer of men from 
the 5th and 10th Infantry regiments, 
and was assigned old Canal buildings 
at Gatun for quarters. 

In May, 1916, a detachment under 
Lieut. C. A. Dravo was the first unit 
of United States troops to cross the 
Isthmus on foot. They started at the 
mouth of the Mandinga river and com- 
pleted their march at the village of 
Chepo. For the benefit of those not 
familiar with the terrain it may be 
stated that although the distance from 
ocean to ocean is only about 40 miles, 
no road is in existence over which 
wheeled vehicles can make the trip. 
The trails are difficult even for pack 
animals and pedestrians. The bue- 
caneer, Morgan, crossing by way of the 
Chagres river and by a road much bet- 
ter than present trails, nearly starved 
before reaching Panama City. 

Pioneer air forces consisting of two 
officers and 50 enlisted men and two 
Curtis R-4 planes arrived March 29, 
1917. 

Upon the entry of the United States 
in the World War activities of the 
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troops, with few exceptions, were re- 
stricted to guarding the locks and other 
Canal utilities, apprehending and 
guarding alien enemies and seizing 
alien enemy ships in Canal waters. 
Prior to April, 1917, the troops built 
for local use 80 miles of good wagon 
road, with bridges, and cut over 500 


appendants, and appurtenan 
the control and government 
Canal Zone, under the provi 
Section 13, Panama Canal ac: 
authority over the Canal and | 
terminated January 25, 1919. 
The 10th Infantry returned 
United States in May, 1917, 








miles of trail in addition to their other 
duties. 

On April 10, 1917, General Edwards, 
by Executive order, was placed in 
charge of the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone in addition to his command of 
the United States troops. This was the 
first and only time that the command- 
ing general exercised authority and 
jurisdiction over the operations of the 
Panama Canal and all its adjuncts, 


The U. S. S. Arizona Passing Through 
Note the “mules” (electric tractors) used for towing 
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in July and October, 1915, and th 





29th in August and Septembe: 


Riean Infantry arrived to replace 
10th Infantry. 


DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 

On July 1, 1917, the Canal 7 

made a geographical departm: 

designated as the Panama (i! 
partment. 


|‘ 
In May, 1917, a regiment of Port 


e Was 


1]s 
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Dur ng the eleetions in Panama in 
id July, 1918, troops from the 
‘ment entered the Districts of 
Panama and Colon to supervise elec- 
tions and preserve order. In July, 
1918, » detachment of troops was sent 
1) Chiriqui province to suppress law- 
lessness. This detachment remained 
on duty in the provinee until August, 
1920. 
When the armistice was signed in 
1918 the 33d and the Porto Rican In- 
fantry were the only Infantry organi- 
zations in the Department. The Porto 
Rican Infantry returned to Porto Rico 
in 1919. 
A construetion project was started 
in 1916 to provide suitable quarters for 
the troops stationed in the Department. 
This project ineluded the construction 
of the ordnance depot at Corozal, and 
additional barracks and quarters at 
Forts Grant, Sherman, Randolph and 
De Lesseps. In 1918 the construction 
work was started at France Field, the 
Army aviation base. 

The building program for the fiscal 
year 1919-20 ineluded the construction 
of eonerete buildings to house two 
regiments of Infantry, one at Mira- 
flores and the other at Gatun; these 
posts were completed in 1920 and 
named Forts Clayton and W. D. Davis, 
respectively. The 33d Infantry took 
station at Fort Clayton shortly after 
the completion of the post and the 14th 
Infantry took station at Fort Davis 
upon orrival in the Department in 


June 


Depatl 


October, 1920. Old Canal buildings 
are used as quarters for the 42d In- 
fantry at Camp Gaillard, the engineers 
and signa! corps troops at Corozal, and 
the field artillery at Gatun. 

In 1919 the study of the defense of 
the Canal started in 1915 and inter- 
rupted in 1917 was again taken up by 
a board of officers appointed by War 
Department orders and the existing 
plan revised. Since that time the 
troops have participated in joint Army 
and Navy maneuvers on two occasions 
to test out these plans. 

In April, 1920, the headquarters of 
the department was moved from An- 
con to its present location at Quarry 
Heights. 

The various revisions of the de- 
fense plans resulted in corresponding 
changes in organization. In October, 
1920, an Infantry brigade was formed 
consisting of the 33d Infantry, the 
14th Infantry and the 42d Infantry. 
On February 15, 1921, the Infantry 
brigade was reorganized and the 42d 
Infantry omitted as part of the brig- 
ade. On March 19, 1921, the brigade 
was designated as the 19th Infantry 
Brigade. The Panama Canal Division 
was organized on July 3, 1921, and 
consisted of Special Troops, 19th In- 
fantry Brigade, 42d Infantry and the 
llth Engineers. The 20th Infantry 
Brigade was organized on November 9, 
1921, consisting of Brigade Headquar- 
ters and the 42d Infantry, and as- 
signed to the division. 
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The Panama Canal Division 


Mgj. James A. Watson, I. G. D. 


HE Panama Canal Di- 
vision was organized 
July 3, 1921. The 
general order requir- 
ing the organization 
was published in the 
execution of instruc- 


tions from the War 
Department in fur- 
therance of defense 





policies. 

The units were formed or drawn in- 
tact from troops of the Panama Canal 
Department and were as follows: 

Division Headquarters, and Head- 
quarters Detachment, with stations at 
Quarry Heights. 

Headquarters Special Troops, and 
Headquarters and Military Police Com- 
pany, with stations at Quarry Heights. 

Tenth Signal Co., and 10th Ord- 
nance Co., with stations at Corozal. 

Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company, 19th Infantry Brigade, sta- 
tions at Gatun. 

The 14th Infantry, 33d Infantry, 
42d Infantry, Headquarters and _ Ist 


Bn., 11th Engineers, with stations » 
spectively at Fort Davis, Fort Clayton 
Camp Gaillard, and Corozal. 

In November, 1921, the fo 
units were added: 


lowing 


Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company, 20th Infantry Brigade, with 
stations at Camp Gaillard. 

Division Train Headquarters wit! 
station at Corozal. 

Motor Transport Companies Nos. 37 
and 38, and Motor Repair Section \; 
19, at Corozal. 

Tenth Motoreyele Company at Coro 
zal. 

Wagon Companies Nos. 19 and 20) 
at Empire. 

Pack Train No. 16, at Empire 

In December, 1921, the following 
units were added:- First Battalion, 
4th Field Artillery, at Gatun: Ambu 
lanee Co. No. 57, at Corozal. (Latte 
unit now inactive and redesignated No 
28). 

In July, 1922, were added: Head 
quarters, 2d Battalion and Companies 





Headquarters Panama Canal Division 
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Commanding General and Staff, Panama Canal Division 


‘'t to right—Sitting: Maj. Jacob W. S. Wuest,. G-2 and G-3; Lieut. Col. Wildur1 
Villing, Div. Engr.; Col. Thomas F. Dwyer, Chie* of Staff; Maj. Gen. Chas. H. Martin; 
eut. Col. Homer B. Grant, G-1 and G-4; Lieut. Col. William N. Bispham, Surg. 
inding: Capt. Gregory S. Lavin, Ord. Off.; Maj. David McL. Crawford, Sig. Off.; 
laj. Dupont B. Lyon, Adj. Gen.; Lieut. Col. Andrew E. Donovan, Vet.; Maj. James A. 
Watson, Insp.; Maj. Roland M. Hollock, J. A. 











19th Infantry Brigade’s Commanding General and His Staff 


Left to right—Front row: Brig. Gen. John McA. Palmer; Major 

Robert L. Spragins, Brig. Ex.; Capt. Thomas L. McMurray, Plans 

and Training Off.; 2d Lieut. Jefferson D. Box, Comm. Off. Rear 

row; Capt. Campbell N. Jackson, Adjt.; Capt. Harry S. Robertson, 

Asst. P. and T.; Capt. Donald J. Myers, Hars. Co.; Ist Lieut. Her 
bert M. Jones, A. D. C, 
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D, E, F, 11th Engineers, with stations 
at Corozal. 

Since organization the only perman- 
ent changes of station that have oc- 
eurred are: Division Hqrs. and Hars. 
Det. from Quarry Heights to Fort 
Amador, in October, 1921; and M. T. 
C. Co. No. 38, from Corozal to Gatun, 
in May of 1924. 

The Division has been successively 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Edwin B. 


Canal 


Division 


Aside from the tactical valu: 
divisional organization, there c: int 
being one of the most valuab! 
ing adjuncts in the American 
This Infantry Division, com, 
nearly all respects, lives and 
close to and in the area which 
defend in ease of hostilities. It 
ing is adapted to the character 
bat which must prevail over this ter 


rain. 


Its problems, exercises a) 








Commanding General and Staff 20th Infantry Brigade 
Left to right: Capt. Den. P. Branson, Supply Officer; Capt. John H. Burns, Pla 


Training Off.; Oscar B. Abbott, Brig. Ex.; Brig. Gen. George S. Simonds; 
Francis M. Green, A. D. C.; Capt. William S. Morris, Comm. Off.; Capt. 


2 
Rar 


Gordon, Adjt. 


Babbitt, Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Brig. Gen. Fox Connor, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Lassiter and Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Martin. These strong personalities, 
with their breadth of experience and 
vision are so well known to the Army 
that there 
ment that the division has reached step 
by step the highest efficiency, with each 
unit eagerly preparing to take its part 
in the mission assigned this command. 


is no reason for wonder- 


euvers are planned to cover 
areas which would undoubted|, 
ject to attack. In all the work 
taken the difficulties of visualizi: 
bat conditions are materially reduc 
and the air of realism is ever p! 
Ample opportunity is found for ¢ 
sion and development, by the am 
officer, of the principles and teac)iing 
of the service schools. 

The progression of training 





The Panama 


influenced to a great extent by 


th mate and resultant condition of 
‘he cerrain. In the latter part of May 
rains appear, gradually increasing in 
‘rec ueney and bringing with them a 


crowth of vegetation, a soft soil, 
.wollen streams, restricting travel 

ind training to 
This 
tion reaches 


re y areas. 


its maximum in 
November and then 
decreases, 
the first of the year 


rapidly 


ushering in the dry 





season d uring 


the weather 
lends itself to out- 


which 





door training with- 
out interruption. 
The training 
eyele accordingly 
is established from 
May 1 to April 30. 
The months of 
May, June, July 
and August are de- 
voted mainly to 
target practice for 
weapons, 
musketry, training 
specialists, and 
training of 


munication 


Pacific. 
com- 
sec- 
tions. The standards set in small arms 
practice are very high and the results 
ire increasingly satisfactory from year 
'o year. September, Oetober, November 
and December are those in which schools 
‘or officers and non-commissioned of- 
icers, garrison work, and inspections 
are stressed, together with preparation 
ior held work. The first of the year the 
eason begins with the elemen- 
struction and review by smaller 


ft 
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Shoulder Patch—Insignia of Panama 
Canal Division 


An oval of 3% inches by 2% inches in 
scarlet with long axis vertical bearing a 
portcullis in yellow. 
the gateway through which the wealth of 
Peru passed to Spain, and the Canal is 
now the gateway through which passes 
the commerce of the Atlantic and the 
The portcullus symbolizes the 
gate, and the red and gold are the old 
Spanish colors 
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units of problems, exercises and maneu- 
vers. During this period exploration 
and occupation of 


defense areas is 


made. Systems of communication, 
transportation, and supply are applied 
and tested. Construction and repair of 
roads, trails and necessary work is car- 
ried on. Combined 
training the 


and 


with 
air service 
coast artillery is 

These ac- 
tivities extend pro 
the 
highest units, ecul- 
the 
De- 


maneu- 


begun. 
gressively to 


minating in 
Division and 
partment 
vers, where situa- 
tions are given 
which afford op 
portunity for the 
tactical 
by 


inspection 
commanders, 
and the testing of 
war plans. 

This definite di- 
versity of training 
The Isthmus was aside from attain- 
ing the maximum 
results in ef 
ficiency by its or- 
derly progression, 

stimulates the en- 
ergy of officers and men, as at about 
the time the peak in one subject is 
reached and staleness might ensue, a 
new interest is presented. 

The work with allied 
branches presents to Infantry officers 
the opportunity usually inaccessible, of 
seeing in operation and «ctually train 
ing with, all the units and elements of 
modern warfare. 


combined 


No officer or enlisted 
man can serve a tour with the Panama 
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Canal Division and fail to absorb many 


Cc anal D iv ision 





the great winter resorts eit)or 


valuable principles and practices which Europe or America, is found a «| ima, 
he may otherwise know only by theory, so equable and agreeable, an outdoor 
if at all. life rendered more attractive by « vreay 

The work of the Division while fasci- variety of sports, and the companion 


nating, would cease to be so without 
the relaxation of healthful exercise and 
recreation. These subjects are covered 
elsewhere in this edition and will not 
be enlarged upon, yet in painting the 
word picture of Division life the great 
background would be lacking if these 
were not mentioned. Nowhere, even at 


ship of so many charming and inte; 
esting people who are met at ever 


turn. Entrancing beyond description 


are the Isthmian nights with th 
glamor of myriad stars, the soft rust 
ling of the trade winds amid the palms 
and enveloping all the brooding ro 
mance of two great oceans. 
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Fleet Maneuvers Not a Threat 





If there were no Washington treaty, and if the im- 
pending exercises of the Navy were to be held from 
Manila or Guam, the Japanese might have grounds 
for regarding them with apprehension. But the 
strongest fleet working from Hawaii could not pos- 
sibly, under present conditions, represent a danger 
to Japan. From Pearl harbor to the nearest Jap- 
anese coast is a distance of 3,400 miles, nor is there 
any intermediate station at which a hostile American 
fleet could call for supplies if it voyaged across the 
Pacific. 

Even in peace the round trip of 6,800 miles would 
impose a strain on the fuel endurance of American 
battleships. In war the fleet could not accomplish 
more than one-half the distance. So that, no matter 
how many ships the United States may concentrate 
at Hawaii, Japan can look on without misgiving, 
knowing full well that her coasts lie beyond range 
of attack.—Baltimore Sun. 
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WO historic Latin 
cities within two 
hours’ connection on 
a modern railroad; 

erumbling 

churehes, 
bridges, 
redolent 
ories of 


forts, 

towns, 
and roads, 
with mem- 
the Gold 
Coast and the Span- 
ish Main; a dry sea- 
son climate equal to Southern Cali- 
fornia at its best, and a wet season not 
really very uncomfortable; several ex- 
cellent golf courses, tennis, horse races, 
bull fights, polo; two splendid Ameri- 
can hotels and several of other nation- 
alities; rare opportunities to procure 
linens, china, amber, and other house- 
hold treasures; bathing beaches, sea- 
side resorts for week-ends ; music, dane- 
ing; hunting and fishing to suit all 


tastes, 





This might well be the prospectus of 
a luxurious resort for wealthy summer 
tourists. As a matter of fact it is 
merely a partial list of the advantages 
that ean easily be enjoyed by any of- 
ficer who serves in the Canal Zone. 

There is an old story uf the hasty 
gentleman who wagered that he could 
dine for a month on roast quail. At the 
end of a week he surrendered his bond. 
So 't is with summer resorts. 


Ot us, 


To most 
after a few weeks at the sea- 
shore comes that peculiar restlessness 
that can be satisfied only by work. The 
prospectus of, Canal Zone service would, 
therefore, be incomplete without the 
admission that we have here plenty of 
industry. To ride over and become 


familiar with the jungles and sabanas 
that make up the terrain in which one 
must maneuver; to prepare or learn 
the unit defense plans; to train troops 
not only in a general sense, but speci- 
fically for the execution of their de- 
fense plans—all of, these demand work 
of a very intense and interesting na- 
ture. One of the chief obstacles to 
interest in peace-time military training 
lies in our enforced abstraction of 
theories. Perhaps nowhere but in our 
foreign stations is it really easy to 
visualize our task as a concrete 
Here in Panama particularly, because 
of, the magnitude of the responsibility 


and the compactness of the situation, 


one. 


one can readily make one’s self imagine 
that the preparation of today might be 
fulfilled or put to a test tomorrow. 
Every officer who really desires to 
prepare himself for the responsibilities 
which he might face in war, must have 
practice in troop leading and a knowl- 
edge of, terrain. Every graduate of a 
service school must have some desire 
to execute personally the methods 
which he learned in theory as a stu- 
dent. Here in Panama, as perhaps in 
most of our foreign posts, is an unex- 
celled opportunity for both. It is true 
that we have our fatigue problem. 
Those organizations that occupy the old 
construction period posts, and particu- 
larly those on the west bank of the 
Canal, do indeed have a considerable 
difficulty in the upkeep of their fa- 
cilities. Training is, however, the pre- 
dominant effort. There is no responsi- 
bility for the summer activities of other 
components of the Army. Little time 
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Field Headquarters in a Cocoanut Grove 


is spent in military shows or lay edu- 
eation. Our primary function is to in- 
sure an effective defense plan and an 
The wet 


season is given to technique and gar- 


efficient defense organization. 
rison training. The entire dry season 
is occupied in troop leading and study 
of the terrain. 

Early in the dry season, all officers, 
and particularly those of the mobile 
branches who are new arrivals, spend 
some time in mounted reconnaissance 
of their terrain. These so-called jungle 
trips are instructive and pleasurable. 
To most officers they appear as jaunts 
which offer an agreeable break in the 
monotony of, garrison training, and the 
number of excursions is limited only 
by the available time. The first jungle 
trip, especially, has considerable ro- 
mantic interest, and the tyro is in- 
clined to carry with him an arsenal of 
weapons with which to meet the dangers 
which he has been led by geographers 
to expect. Some tyros also carry verit- 
able medicine chests, to counteract the 
deadly diseases with which a tropical 
jungle must abound. As a matter of 
fact, one can take many jungle trips 
without seeing anything more danger- 
ous than the red bug or tick, and 








Panama 
medicine is generally limi: 
use to the inevitable quinin. « 
the other hand, if one rea 
sires, one can encounter m 
the wild animals of the | 
Crocodiles can easily be s 
great numbers. Wild pig, ta) irs 
eats, jaguars, and boaco: 

ors are here and ean be } 

by the 
Venison is quite plenti! 


industrious h 
many sections. Deep sea { 
While not ma 
ficers find time or inelinat 


abundant. 


pursue all of these quests, thos 

really wish, do so and while doing s 

can explore many little-known reg 
MILITARY ASPECT 


April of each year is occupied 





the department maneuvers, whi 
easionally take the form of joint 
Although t! 
forces engaged are small, these affai 
I doubt 

can be excelled in the sense of 1 





and Navy operations. 


are very interesting. 











which they convey or in the ins 


















tion which ean be gained from 
The interest 
arouse is intensified by the concreteness 


critiques. which 

of our problem and above all 
realization of the extreme import 
As on 
sails into Limon bay, with the lights 
Cristobal, Colon, and the adjac 
forts, twinkling in the distance, ther 
is a sense of import not easily imagine 
After a stormy week on the hig) seas 
to find here under the Southern (ross 
such an imposing American out) 

a discovery which cannot but 


of this great waterway. 


one’s realization of our natio! re 
This realization increase 
when one observes the smooth : el 
ficient working of the Canal, and 


sponsibility. 
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‘act with our civilian associates 
splendid organization through 
they minister to its needs. In 
ted States I have heard tales of 
between the Army and the 
Ca After a year and a half I can 
state that I not only have failed 
ny frietion, but have on the con- 
encountered a most courteous at- 
on the part of the Canal person- 
d a character of civil service that 
should inspire every officer in his de- 
fense mission, 
One of the first thoughts upon ar- 
ng in this great outpost is that 
military viewpoint it is ex- 
tremely fragile in proportion to its im- 
nee. The feeling of concern en- 
vendered by this discovery, later modi- 
fied by a study of the defense problem, 
remains until one’s first de- 
rkation visit to the Strangers’ club, 
‘+h has many forgotten attractions 
fer. Then the turmoil of moving 
new post, with the accompany- 
ng disappointments, pleasurable and 
therwise. Plenty of work from the be- 
A few trips into town. The 
sense of, mystery vanishes. One learns 
that this apparently slender filament 
of national strength could not be easily 
broken. Then three more years to face. 
So, if one 


| >= 
gyenerauy 


if one 
doesnt wateh out, it is easy to 
fall into the philosophy of the 
heomber. 


wishes, or 


The one great danger of a tour 
Panama is the tropical de- 

tion that always awaits 
the 
joint Maneuvers, one of a 


the unwary. During 
1924 
Visiting group of news corres- 

ts remarked to me that 
he telt as though there were a 


hand continually hover- 
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ing over him and clutch 


There is indeed an evil hand that will 
erush anyone born with an imagina 


ready to 


tion and with nervous energy, who-does 
not exert both. There is no question 
but that three years of tropical relaxa- 
will dull alert intel- 
ligence. Three years of beachcombing 


tion the most 
will cause certain, if not irrevocable, 
damage to body, mind, and soul. The 
British discovered this long before we. 
But they also discovered at least a 
partial corrective, exercise and sports 
The civilians who serve the Panama 
Canal year in and year out keep fairly 
active and well, and most of them are 
sportsmen, golfers, tennis or baseball! 
players, hunters, fishermen, or swim 
mers. Similarly, those Army officers 
who lead active lives in work and play 
have been able to remain almost if not 
quite normal, and probably suffer no 
lasting effects from their three years 
in the tropics. 


SPORTS 


For the officer who is or wishes to be- 
come a sportsman, Panama is a very 
favorable station. He can indulge in 
athletics vicariously by watching base- 
ball, basketball, and polo games, horse 
racing, and, infrequently, bull fighting. 





Quarters at Tortuguilla, 
Sherman 


Fort 
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He can and should engage directly in 
one or more of the various sports avail- 
able. Golf, and tennis have always been 
popular in the Zone, and the Depart- 
ment sends its representatives in these 
sports to the Army competitions. Polo 
has recently made a much needed ap- 
pearance, and has done much to im- 
prove the morale of the organizations 
engaged. It is, however, in its infancy 
on the Canal Zone, and will require 
much active support before it achieves 
the place which it deserves. That this 
is appreciated among our officers, and 
that the support is now being given, is 
proven by our polo attendance. It is 
to be doubted if any regiment in the 
Army can exceed the record of the 42d 
Infantry, with 23 officers actually play- 
ing polo, a current intramural tourna- 
ment of four teams, a weekly contest 
with the 33d Infantry, and it is hoped 
in the near future a regular schedule 
of games with other organizations 
which are now contemplating taking up 
the sport. If the standards for officers’ 
mounts can be lowered to take in the 
very handy and serviceable Central 
American horse, of slightly below 
standard height, polo will thrive on the 
Isthmus and will do much for the 
esprit and morale of the command. 
With polo, tennis, golf, riding, hunt- 
ing, and baseball, no officer need suffer 
any lack of physical activity. 

There are many officers who do not 
need any strenuous athletics, but who 
find it possible to maintain themselves 
in fit condition through the relaxation 
of fishing. Fishing in Panama really 
deserves a special paragraph, as this 
ean be called a fisherman’s paradise. 
One can land fish of all descriptions, 
from the ordinary fresh water eat, to 
3.000-pound rays. The Atlantie side 
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Panama 

enthusiasts have the facilities , the 
Gatun Tarpon elub, which offers sport 
said to be better than the best in 
Florida. On the Pacific side the tisher. 
men, assisted frequently by their Aj. 
lantie side confreres, enjoy the servives 
of the Army Yacht elub. This organiza. 
tion possesses a very fine motor yacht, 
operated by the members themselves 
Officers can enter the club on the basis 
of a reasonable and sound investment, 
liquidable on their departure. Th, 
good ship Papagallo makes weekly 
voyages of from one to three days’ 
duration. The one-day trips to Taboga 
and nearby islands are geuerally in the 
nature of picnics, attended by ladies 
and children. These trips touch waters 
which were once the nest of the gold 
pirates. The longer trips generally 
take in the Pearl islands. At certain 
seasons, the fishing about these islands 
is of a superlative character. In all 
seasons the voyages are very enjoyable 
and serve to refresh all who partici- 
pate. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


It has been said that, while Panama 
is a fine station for an officer, his wife 
will certainly indulge in a good ery 
upon her arrival. Perhaps this is 
merely a feminine habit, attendant 
upon any change. At any rate, it is to 
be questioned if more tears are shed in 
Panama than in any other station of 
the Army. What are the possibilities 
of Panama from the woman’s view- 
point? Servants, cheap and plentiful, 
if somewhat lackadaisical. Unusual 
bargains in linens, table ware of al! 
sorts, Chinese rugs, tapestries, silks. 
ivory, amber, perfumes.’ Beautiful! sur- 
roundings! Above all, dinners, dances. 
receptions galore! Quarters! For 
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A Tour of 
the quarters are extremely attrac- 
nd comfortable. It must be ad- 
1 that there are not enough in 
nosts, and some families are a bit 
ected. of 
ready to tumble down. 


houses are 
Yet it 


Some our 


robable that the quarter question 


‘anama is more favorable by far 


in most stations in the United 
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bridge over the Canal, but they re 
ceive the compensating blessing of a 
post community life that, in these post 
war days, is seldom to be found. They 


can moreover, when bored with post 
life, drive into more cosmopolitan pur- 
suits without too much hardship. For 


all there are the races, the polo games, 


the carnivals, the combined post hops 





The School House in Balboa 


As for the social activities of 


CS 


this command, it is safe to suggest that 


any defect lies, 


' 


round of entertainment. 


u 


( 
i 


Na 


+} 
‘ 


tually in 


vy 


irist 


not in their lack, but 
There are so 
Army, 


an excess. 


y groups — Diplomatic, 


, Canal Zone, Panamanian, and 


that for those who reside on 


east bank there is a continual 


Those on the 


t bank suffer considerable inconven- 


e in this respect through lack of a 


Strangers’ 


the 
club, and an occasional trip to Taboga 


in the Union club or 
or to ‘‘The Other Side.’’ Whether or 
not tears are shed on early arrival, most 


look back 


many times with longing for their tour 


of the Army women will 
of Panama service. 

One question that is perhaps the first 
thought of the Army woman is, ‘‘ How 
about the children?’’ The usual answer 
is that children, 


particularly young 
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children, do very well in this climate. 
Medical attendance and hospital serv- 
ice are excellent, and one need have 
no more fear for the health of the chil- 
dren than in the United States. Per- 
haps one can fear less than in the 
changing seasons of the north. It is, on 
the other hand, often considered that 
children in their teens develop too 
rapidly. Whatever the truth of this 
matter, it is certain that children of 
that age live and thrive and appear 
entirely normal in Panama. Canal 
Zone schools are available for all sta- 
tions, and are apparently very effi- 
cient. 


HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Many officers upon arrival complain 
that they have not been warned about 
this or that; that they would have left 
such an article in the United States 
or would have brought along something 
else that they left, had they kndwn 
actual conditions. The adviser in such 
matters must, however, step with care. 
Conditions and the ideas of individuals 
in different posts, differ considerably. 
An automobile has little or no value on 
the west bank, and few officers keep 
ears, yet on the east bank they are par- 
ticularly desirable. Rugs are not neces- 
sary here, and are generally not 
brought, yet some officers use their best 
rugs with no signs of serious damage. 
The climate is very harmful for pianos 
and victrolas, yet both are desirable 
and can be kept in fair condition by 
the judicious use of, electric lights. 
Those who bring them complain that 
they suffer. Those who do not, com- 
plain because they left them behind. 
There is no present use for civilian 
clothes, though there may be at some 
time in the future. Pictures and pic- 
ture frames stand an excellent chance 


of being ruined by the climate. |) ¢-a,, 
furniture is sometimes brought. an 
generally escapes damage. Occ sion. 
ally, white ants get into a pie 0 
wooden furniture and ruin it i! not 
discovered in time. Fine fabric: are 
sometimes injured by borers and cut. 
worms, yet probab!y not much more 
frequently than in the United States. 
About all that can be said is that th: 
climate is damp, except in one’s dry 
closet, and that the white ants oe. 
easionally, infrequently, get into some 
one’s belongings. With such genera! 
information as this, officers must make 
their own decisions as to just what to 
bring. 

One cannot be neutral on the sub- 
ject of a tour of duty in Panama. The 
climate appears to breed partisanship 
One must inevitably either indulge in 
seathing criticisms relative to the hard 
ships, some of which undeniably exist, 
or assume the contrary view and en- 
deavor to sell the entire Isthmus. W: 
have indeed a myriad of, ants, red bugs. 
ticks, and other pests. Our belongings 
and our bones suffer from chronic mi! 
dew. We exist by virtue of our dry 
closets. Yet we have much to sell. To 
sell an unpopular product is the most 
forlorn pursuit that can be imagined, 
but Panama is not unpopular. It has 
become one of the best sellers of the 
tourist world. Throughout the winter 
months there is a continuing succession 
of great liners, steaming leisurely 
through the Canal, each carrying its 
hundreds of pleasure seekers or sight- 
seers. The hotels are worked overtime 
to care for the surplus population 
There is something to sell. That the 


purchasers consider the price wel! paid 
is shown by the constant ineresse 1! 
their numbers. And we have it a!! re 
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three years. Three years of thing about service in Panama. It 
onlay and harder work or of 


is 


proverbial that with few exceptions, 
al relaxation. Value in the first, 


in the latter. Intensified living, 
‘eacheombing. One has this ‘Strenuously that his is the best station 


every officer in the Department argues 


Finally, there is one peculiar in the Zone. 


D 


Business Opportunities in Panama 





Panama has the three great essentials for profitable 
exploitation. They are a natural condition of pro- 
ductiveness, as yet undeveloped; stable political and 
economic conditions under which to proceed; and a 
market for the produce. 

Cattle, hogs, horses, poultry are reared easily and 
brought to profitable maturity. Bananas, cocoanuts 
and sugar cane are the leading cultivated vegetable 
products, though the first two grow wild and much of 
the product is without cultivation. 




















A Part of the 10th Signal Company in the Field 


Ancon Hill in the distance 











The Infantry in the Canal Zone 
Col. Charles R. Howland, /4th Infantry 





1) HE whole world had 
agreed several 
centuries that North 
and South 
should be severed by 


for 
America 


a canal in order that 
commerce might pass 
between the two great 
oceans—Atlantie and 
Pacific—without t he 
necessity of sailing 
South America. Naturally 
enough it fell to the lot of the United 
States to dig that canal. The construc- 
tion problem challenged the best minds 
of the age. It was an engineering and 
sanitary problem, and was correctly 
solved by officers of our Regular Army. 

This American waterway across the 
Isthmus of Panama is the most sensi- 





around 


tive strategical American area. Army 
and Navy forees are relied upon for 
its defense. The Army forces for the 
defense of the Canal consist of the 
Commanding General, Panama Cana! 
Department, and the troops uncer his 
command. Those troops include In- 
If the Canal were a sea-level 
canal like the Suez Canal there would 
not be so great a necessity for In- 
fantry, but it is not a sea-level canal. 
It is one of locks. The water to oper- 
ate those locks is obtained from 
artificial lakes. 


fantry. 


two 
Gatun lake is the 
larger, and furnishes water for the 
Gatun locks on the Atlantie side, and 
the Pedro Miguel locks on the Pacific 
side. The other and smaller lake, Mira- 
flores, furnishes water for the Mira- 
flores locks. 

Really the Gatun locks, the Pedro 
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Miguel locks, and the Miraflores 


and their essential accessories are the 
vitals of the Canal. 


The use of 
increases the need for Infantgy defensi 
And so it is correct to say that the mis 
sion of the Infantry in the Canal Zone 
is primarily to protect the Canal locks 
and their essential accessories against 
hostile raids by land forces. And the 
Infantry is actually stationed 
those locks. 


neal 


The Infantry garrison consists 0! 
two brigades, one on either side ot! 
Gatun lake. The 19th Infantry Brig 
ade with one regiment, the 14th In- 
fantry, at Fort Davis, is stationed at 
Gatun, near to the Gatun locks. The 
20th Infantry Brigade, with headquar- 
ters at Camp Gaillard, has two regi- 
ments, the 33d, at Fort Clayton, near 
the Miraflores locks, and the 42d, at 
Camp Gaillard, near the Pedro Migu 
locks. 

Fort Davis and Fort Clayton are ex 
actly alike. Each is made of concrete, 
mission style. The officers and men ar 
comfortably housed. Each post is very 
eompact, and all its parts are easily 
accessible from every 
These two posts are on the east side of 
the Canal. Camp Gaillard is on the 
west side of the Canal, in the wooden 
buildings used by Colonel Goethals 
when he was cutting through the con 
tinental divide at Culebra. There ar 
plenty of those buildings, and they are 
generally comfortable for the 
Rican regiment. These two brigade: 
are a part of the Panama Cana! |)! 
vision. 

The activities of the Infantry are 


other part 
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largely controlled by the fact that the 
year divides itself into a dry and a 
wet season. The dry season corre- 
sponds in Panama to the winter season 
in the States. The weather is delight- 
ful in the dry season and not too hot. 
The wet season corresponds to the sum- 
mer season in the States. The rains 
are not cold and health is not endan- 
gered at all by exposure to the wet 
weather. It puts a limitation on ac- 
tivities in that during that season 
troops are generally returned to bar- 
racks for the night, while in the dry 
season the camping life is much en- 
joyed. That division of the year really 
divides the training year, as during the 
wet season the training of the troops 
is the type of instruction that teaches 
the individual soldier how to use his 
weapons, i. e., his rifle, bayonet, pistol, 
automatic.rifle, machine gun, trench 
mortar, one-pounder, ete. In other 
words, that period is used to teach 
technique and plans. During the dry 
season the training steps up to the 
tactical use of those arms and train- 
ing in the war plan. It is during the 
dry season that the troops get out on 
maneuvers and try out their plans for 
the protection of the Canal against an 
imaginary or represented enemy. All 
drills and instruction have the sole ob- 
jective of protecting the Canal. 
Probably one of the most interesting 
drills in which an Infantryman can 
participate is the ‘‘rally.’’ The pur- 
pose of the rally is to give immediate 
protection to the vitals of the Canal, 
as, for instance, the locks. Every man 
knows his place of duty and his mis- 
sion in ease of a rally. The alarm for 
the rally is the sounding of the ‘‘call 
to arms’’ by the bugler of the guard. 
No matter upon what activity troops 





may be engaged, when the call t. irms 
is sounded each individual \ 
other command proceeds at once || top 
speed to his barracks. He then © \uips 
himself for field service and fa'\s jy 
ranks on the company parade. The 
company then marches to its ral!) post 
of duty. The necessary protection to 
the Canal vitals is thus given an 
ineredibly short period of time 

The Canal Zone, which is controlled 
by the United States, is a very compact 
area. It includes a five-mile strip on 
each side of the Canal. As a result. 
the Infantry troops are able to train 
in the execution of the very duties 
that would be required of them in war 
Every man knows just what wil! be r 
quired of him in war and just why he 
is training. As a result he is con- 
tented. These drills include the actual 
defense of the beach line, by fire, by 
fixed guns and by counter-attack. Du 
to the small area to be defended, and 
the division of tasks, troops are not 
required to maneuver far from their 
permanent stations. 

The drills and maneuvers incident to 
training for defense of the beach 
afford each man an exceptional oppo! 
tunity to study the solution of his ta 
tical and fire problem. Every mai 
knows what he is to do to prevent th: 
enemy from landing. There is no un 
certainty in his task. 

It is especially important here that 
every Infantryman shall be 
marksman. The fact is that the In 
fantry here does excel in the us 
small firearms, and most of the men 
thus win an increase in pay. \' th 
last Department rifle competit i 
December, 1924, at which there wer 
62 entrants, the Infantry won 1! 
four gold medals, all of the silve: 
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a good 
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Home of the 14th Infantry—Fort Davis 


and four of the seven bronze med- 
The 14th Infantry won first place 

the team and the 33d Infantry won 

At the De- 

tment pistol competition held at the 

e time the only gold medal was 
by the 14th Infantry. 


highest average score. 


\ particularly interesting part of 
life is the reconnaissance of trails 
| training in trail fighting. This is 
erally referred to as jungle war- 
The streams are full of fish and 
jungle is full of game, so it is not 
isual at the end of a day’s march 
the trail to dine on red snapper and 
| boar. The opening and mapping 
trails is faseinating to a soldier. 
natives along the jungle trails are 
diy and weleome the soldiers to 
simple thatehed homes. 





Training to an exact mission instead 
of training merely to become a good 
officer or enlisted man puts in a factor 
interesting each in his respective work. 
It permits him to visualize just how 
the contingency may arise in which he 
will have the great opportunity to ren- 
der service of the greatest value to our 
country. 

This training to a mission, and in 
which each man knows how to do his 
part, has produced a beautiful attitude 
here toward duty, service, and country. 
Many a man is keyed up to the point 
where if the situation should arise he, 
like ‘‘Horatius at the bridge,’’ 
gladly give his life to save the Canal. 

The the 
Canal Zone, for an Infantryman, is not 
limited to his official 


would 
life in 


attractiveness of 


his interest in 
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work. That oceupies only a part of 
his time. With the exception of 


periods devoted to target practice and 
maneuvers, the daily duty ends at 
noon, unless a man is on guard or 
which never oftener 


fatigue, comes 


than once a week. Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays are 
holidays, and no duty is required ex- 
cept the necessary guard and police. 
The club life for officers is met by 
the Strangers’ club on the Atlantic 
side, and the Century club and Union 
club on the Pacific side. These clubs 
are all in the Republic of Panama, and 
are well equipped to meet the necessity 
relaxation. The 33d Infantry 
gives its monthly regimental dances at 
the Century club. The 14th Infantry 
holds its monthly regimental dances at 
the Washington hotel on the Atlantic 
The Tivoli hotel on the Pacific 
side is an immense wooden structure 
like the 


for 


side. 


somewhat hotels at seaside 


the 


Canal 


Zone 





summer resorts. There is muc] te 


taining at these clubs and hotels. Ther, 
the Infantry officers meet their { 
from home who come this way 
The enlisted men from Fort 
Fort Clayton, and Camp Gaillard hay 


the privilege of blue passes which allow 
them to leave the post when not r 
quired for duty or 
However, the upper 


midnight check 


grades, down to 


include sergeant, are authorized to hy 


absent from midnight check on blu 
passes. Those privileges are much ap 
preciated. The men avail themselves 


of those passes to visit Colon and Pan 
ama City and other points of interest 

Gatun lake practically divides t} 
Canal Zone into two parts, i. e., the At 
lantie side and the Pacifie side. Each 
side has a perfectly good concrete road 
net that leads from the lake to the sea 
In addition, all streets in the coast 
As a 
result the attractions of those cities ar 


f 


cities are also perfectly paved 








Infantry in Camp in the Tropical Jungle 











The 


Infantry in 
isy reach of all of the Infantry 
Each Infantry officer, if able, 
The ear 
In fact 


pest make of car meets every 


wn an automobile. 


be an expensive one. 


Y. M. C. A. operates exceedingly 
ppointed welfare houses at the 
both 


enlisted men have access to an excel- 


towns on sides where the 
afé and all the games and con- 
venienees of a modern club house, in- 
ding swimming Tabog: 
the Pacifie side, and the 
heach at the mouth of the Chagres are 
Enlisted 
men are always there and very happy 


pools. 


on 


really reereational 


eenters. 


heir relaxation. 
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Each Infantry regiment has a base 
ball team, which is built up by com 
petition between company and battal- 
ion teams. 


tested. 


The games are hotly con- 
Special trains take the teams, 


the bands, and the and all 


‘*fans,’’ 
really get a thrill. 

The work is not a breaking load for 
officers or men in the Infantry on the 
Canal Zone. There is something of in- 
terest going on all the time for all, 
and here at the cross-roads of the world 
the Infantry has a mission in the de 
fense of our most sensitive strategical 
area. The work is 


interesting, and 


duty in the Canal Zone is deservedly 


popular. 





A New “Denizen” of the Jungles—A 33d Infantry Tank 























Hunting in the Jungles 





Ist. Lieut. Mark M. Boather, Jr., C. E. 





EW people realize the 
wonderful sporting 
possibilities afforded 
by our foreign sta- 
tions. Let’s take a 
look at what Panama 
offers the military 
sportsman. 

Uncle Sam having 
gone to considerable 
trouble and expense 
to hew out a slice of more or less dif- 
ficult ground through the Isthmus very 
naturally desires to keep it. 





Since this 

at some future date may require argu- 
ment and since arguments of, that na- 
ture are facilitated by maps, the Corps 
of Engineers are given a splendid op- 
portunity to ‘‘hunt in 
duty.’’ 

The bird and animal life of Panama 
is of amazing variety and abundance. 

It is possible and easy to reach excel- 
lent hunting localities from any post 
on the Zone. In fact, in the Zone itself, 
particularly about Gatun lake, it is 
easy to kill both small and large game. 

However, the real stuff is found more 
readily out in the deep jungle. Come 
along on this little trip and get intro- 
duced to the wild and thorny monte 
and some of its inhabitants. 

Open an atlas, look up Panama and 
locate the 79th meridian. This is as far 
east as the Army has explored on the 
Pacific side. El Rio Bayona enters 
about here and by dint of hard labor 
has made of itself the second largest 
river of Panama. 

Don’t look for details on the map— 


the line of 
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we are at present falling off 
stumbling up against them. | 
we can say with little fear of ex 
tion that few, if any, whites ha 
entered that part of, the jung) 
between the Bayona and Darien 

During the dry season the Bayo) 
ean be reached by road through ‘ 
an automobile or horse ride 0} 
forty miles. The easiest way o/ ap 
proach is, however, to leave Bal}woa in 
a motorboat, drop down the bay 
enter the mouth of the river and 
wilderness. 

The river literally swarms wit! 
crocodiles. Often the observer sees as 
many as thirty at a glance. [eliew 
me, these babies don’t look a bit good 
The patriarchs of the herd frequently 
reach twenty-five feet in length and 
could no more crawl through a water 
barrel than you could kiss yourse!! on 
the ear. They take advantage of the 
rising tide to crawl up the bank to su 
themselves and at the approach of 3 
boat slide in head first like the |aunch- 
ing of a submarine. 

Here the jungle novice learns th 
first lesson. Don’t fall into the drink 
It seems hard to realize how na 
ture, notoriously bounteous as sie 1s. 
ean furnish sufficient chow for that 
grasping crew. For grasping they cer 
tainly are, grasping in fact anything 
that gives any promise, however re- 
mote, of being eatable. These saurians 
die hard, and on receipt of a bullet wil! 
lash about, jump clear out of the water 
and execute a couple of nose spins be 
fore passing into the happy bey: d or 


and 


Tact 
vera 


evel 


hey 


some 


, 
and 


virgin 
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below. It 
mended and is in aeeordance with good 


is strongly reecom- 


practice to engage in this sport only 
from the deck of a boat somewhat larger 
than your intended victim. 

Oh! we have forgotten to mention 
the mate, better clear 
once. It is very simple. 


that up at 
From June to 
January it always rains; from January 
to June it never rains. Of course it 
sometimes makes a mistake, but very 
(The reader is warned 
can 


seldom indeed. 
writer 


that the 


] 
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ume all honor and praise. But for him 
we would have been even more dubious 
about some of our nervous looking but 
comparatively harmless jungle neigh- 
bors; likewise, it saved us from at- 
tempting to assimilate some of the pre- 
digested bunk that is handed 
among the uninitiated. 
fortunate with 


about 
Not being so 
the 
given are local and comparisons are 


the birds names 
doubtlessly amateurish. 

The finest game bird in these lati- 
the 


tudes is crested 





scarcely be expected 
to refrain from just 
sufficient lying to 
properly Ilubri- 


He 


himself, 


eate this yarn. 
obligates 
however, to avoid ma- 
liviously ereating an 
erroneous impres- 


sion 





the 
little 


Flowing into 


Bayona is a 





turkey. There seem 
to be two varieties of 
this 

called 


somewhat 


fowl. The so- 
‘“‘navo’’ is 
smaller 
than wild tur 
key. 
small crest, the head, 
neck, wings and tail 


our 
It sports a 





being a glossy black 
the 


These 


while body is 


brown. fel- 





the dis- 
name of 
The name is pretty well found- 
ed on faet; said tigres being in native 
parlance anything in the way of a eat, 
from a jaguar down. 

The jungles in this section are a 
regular hunters’ paradise and abound 
in game of many sorts, most of which 
are totally unfamiliar to the North 
\merican hunter. 


river with 
quieting 


Tigre 


Let us run through the more com- 
mon varieties that we have encountered 
and vanquished. 

First of all be it known that we boast 
no zoologieal or birdological (see we 
don’t even know the proper word) 
laurels. Realizing this deficiency we 
arrived fortified with the Smithsonian 
report on the ‘‘mammals of Panama.’’ 
To the compiler of this formidable vol- 


Native Wild Turkey 





lows are ridiculously 
easy to kill. Finesse 
About the time that 
you trip on a vine and light on your 
crown with great discomfort and pro- 
fanity a flock of these denizens of the 
jungles will hop peevishly into a tree 
and yelp voraciously until several are 
bumped off. This is a fact. They have 
no fear of man and will often stand 
several broadsides of shot. If a pair 
be flushed (they are not frequently 
found in pairs) and the hen is first 
killed, the gobbler will seldom leave 
the immediate vicinity and can be 
readily bagged. 


is lost on them. 


The ladies don’t seem 
to feel the same compunction, but upon 
will 
One 

AD 
and would have probably stood more 


seeing their escorts cashing in 
shove off with exulting gobbles. 
gobbler stood four cracks from a 
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if the fourth hadn’t pulled the switch. 

The second variety of this species is 
truly a noble bird and is blessed with 
a greater mental capacity. This bird is 
dubbed ‘‘pavon’’ by the natives. Both 
male and female have imposing crests. 
The gobbler is black and the hen is a 
banded brown somewhat similar to our 
barnyard fowl. The pavon usually 
weigh about twenty pounds and very 
rarely if ever fly. They can run 
through the thickest jungle with the 
speed of a deer. While not nearly so 
wary as their northern cousins, they are 
sufficiently on the job to necessitate 
careful stalking. Just as a minor (1) 
point: these yelept pavons are a tempt- 
ing fleshpot. Soldiers, living on the 
sumptuous ration of thirty cents a 
day, are not particularly interested in 
the aforementioned fleshpots. Of 
course, this last statement is obvious to 
all and hence, it is feared, rather ir- 
relevant. 

As an afterthought, it might be add- 
ed that the Toeumen marshes, easily ac- 
cessible from Panama City, literally 
teem with ducks. Hunting these am- 
phibious fowls brings one into direct 
competition with innumerable mos- 
quitos even in the dry season, but an 
enthusiast finds that a small drawback. 

Another pretty sport for the bird 
hunter is to stand at the edge of a 
sabana and shoot wood-pigeons as they 
fly over at dawn and dusk. The na- 
tive pheasants present can be dismissed 
with seant courtesy. They are scarce 
and mucho duro (damned tough). 

Before leaving the feathered tribe we 
must mention one fellow who has us all 
guessing. This bird is known as a 
jungle chicken and is a game bird par- 
excellence. On the ground and in flight 
they closely resemble the guinea, while 


the colloquial name of 

coupled with their distinetiv: 
indicates that they belong th 
partridge family. They flush 


and with great noise, and be 


it makes a fellow with a litt). Wi, 
chester .20 step pretty lively to uphold 
the white man’s prestige. When |agge, 
these seven-pound beauties make yoy 


wonder how you ever got any kick ou! 
of a puny little bob-white. 

Well now before extending our re. 
searches into the animal kingdom and 
before the reader begins to believe this 
tale all too good to be true, let us look 
into the technique and peculiarities o! 
jungle hunting. 

There is no rhyme or reason to the 
topography. This section, possibly the 
result of, voleanie action on a coastal 
plain, is a patch-work of disconnected 
hills which are ridiculously and un 
necessarily steep. Every 
square centimeter is 
trees, 


available 
erowded 
vines, bushes and roots with 
bunches of palm, mountain cane and 
ferns thrown in to increase the com- 
plexity. It is impossible to advance a 
step without preparing the way with a 
bolo. 


with 


A eareful scrutiny of the same atlas 
referred to previously will show un 
mistakably that we are a scant nine di 
grees above the equator. ‘his is natu 
ally attendant with quite a few per 
sonal discomforts. Must it be 
that climbing up one side of a /iil! lik 
a monkey and stumbling down thie othe: 
accompanied the while by a blue haz 
of profanity promotes a copious ani 
irritating flow of sweat, not 
ation, but drenching, salty sweat 
mule variety. 

The reader must bear one thing con 
stantly in mind when reading « 


added 


rye rsp 
of the 


jungle 
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That thing is the almost un- 
e thickness of the underbrush. 
fter time you would make oath 
i fired exactly at the game in 
did 


ou do fire exactly at the animal, 


although he not drop. 


vy one of the shots was stopped 


srowth. Furthermore, while 


you are foreed to follow the 


d inevitably rocky bed of a 
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these there are several kinds ranging 


in weight from the ‘‘nequi’’ at about 
ten pounds up to the ‘‘conejo pintadg”’ 
which is frequently about forty. These 
large rodents are in reality 


but 


**agutis’’ 


and ‘*pacas,’’ are unknown by 


these names. 
The following is a quaint and rather 
amusing description of these animals 


written by an Englishman about 1681 





Party of Hunters (upper left) Resting at Caimito Falls 


or a previously cut trocha, since 
ise the noise of your approach 


irages any but the most inquisi- 


to await your arrival. 





sounds 


you have a description of the 
in lucid, succinct language. If 
rather ‘‘bullish’’ just 
through some more reliable ac- 
of the characteristics of the 


liseussing the fauna of this region 


nake a gastronomiecal rather than 
-oologieal distinction. 

most common game animal and 
t prized for food is the so-called 


or Panamanian rabbit. Of 


Here are rabbits called by our Eng- 
lish, Indian conies. They are as large 
as our hares; but I know not that this 
country has hares. These rabbits have 
no tails and but very small ears; and 
the claws of their feet are long. The 
Indians hunt them but there is no 
plenty of them. They are very good 
meat and eat rather moister than 
ours. 

This description refers to the smaller 
‘*agouti’’. 
nocturnal 


These fellows are mainly 
in habits and it is rather 
difficult to get them except at sunrise 
and sunset. 

The deer here are quite a surprise. 
Of the five the 


Isthmus the easiest to get is the small 


varieties present on 
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forest deer. These seldom weigh over 
thirty or forty pounds and look little 
larger than a western jackrabbit. The 
body is large for so small an animal 
and the legs are very slender. They 
dart through the jungle like a streak, 
but are easily killed by a .20-gauge gun 
with number three buck. The sabanas 
deer are nearly as large as our Virginia 
variety but can be only found at night. 

Probably the most interesting game 
animal is the ‘‘peceary’’ or wild hog. 
These also vary greatly in size, from 
thirty to well over a hundred pounds. 
These are the bad actors of the jungle. 
If one of a drove is shot his pals im- 
mediately put you up a tree. If there 
is no tree handy or you are not suf- 
ficiently agile to get up one, then you 
are simply out of luck. These devils 
have no more respect for a gun and 
50 per cent casualties than the far- 
famed ‘‘fuzzy wuzzies’’ in Kipling’s 
verses. 

We are inclined to diseount strongly 
the native fears of the cats and even of 
the snakes, but, take a tip from me, be- 
fore shooting at a hog pick a tree. 
Naturally, one or two hogs would 
hardly make it tough for you, but due 
to the nature of the jungle and the 
habits of the beasts you are nearly cer- 
tain to underestimate the strength of 
your opponents, a mistake as serious in 
hunting as in war. 

One soldier spent a bad hour up a 
tree because his ambition got the better 
of his judgment. He shot one hog wal- 
lowing in the bed of a stream and had 
no idea of, the presence of the re- 
mainder of the family. The tree was 
a thorn tree and full of ants, but the 
former didn’t impede his ascent, nor 
the latter hasten his descent until 
five or six hundred pounds of bacon 


guarding it had departed. He had yy 
kick on the thorns and gladly shared 
his refuge with the ants in spite oj 
their very evident displeasure therea: 
He was lucky to get off so eas) 
much wiser, and he knew it. 

Our ancient friend deposet}; ay 
sayeth further of these critters, to. 
wit: 


‘ nd “i 


The country has of its own a kind of 
hog called ‘‘pecary,’’ not much unlike 
a Virginia hog. ‘Tis black and has 
little short legs yet is pretty nimble. It 
has one thing very strange, that the 
navel is not upon the belly but the 
back; and what is more still, if upon 
killing a pecary, the navel be not cut 
away from the carcass within three or 
four hours at the farthest, ‘twil’ s 
taint the meat as not only to render it 
unfit to be eaten, but make it stink in- 
sufferably. Else ’twil’ keep fresh sev- 
eral days and is very good wholesome 
meat, nourishing and well tasted. 


These creatures usually herd to- 
gether and range about in droves; and 
the Indians either hunt them down with 
dogs and so strike them with their 
lances, or else shoot them with their 
arrows. By navel our friend meant the 
dorsal gland which acts just as he stated 
even until this day and generation o/ 
little pecearies. 

Now here are the big ones: 


? 


The ‘‘warree’’ is another kind of 
wild hog they have, which is also ver) 
good meat. It has little ears but ver) 
great tusks; and the hair or bristles 
’tis covered with are long, strong and 
thick set like a coarse fur all over its 
body. The warree is fierce and fights 
with the pecary or any other animal 
which comes his way. The Indians 
hunt these as also the others, and man- 
age their flesh the same way, excep! 
only as to what concerns the navel, the 
singularity of which is peculiar to the 
pecary ! 

Their chief game is the pecary anc 
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neither of which are swift of 


\N ee, 
They go in droves, often of two 

ree hundred; so that if the In- 

; come upon them unawares, they 


kill some by random shots 
among them. But also, they are often 
» whole day without getting any; or 
<o few. considering how many that they 
start. that it seems a great toil to little 
purpose. I have seen about a thousand 
started in several droves, when I was 
hunting with them, of which we killed 
only two as I ean remember. Some- 
times when they are shot they carry 
away the arrows quite. When the beast 
is tired it will stand at bay with the 
dogs; which will set him round, lying 
close, not daring to seize, but snapping 
at the buttocks; and when they see 
their master behind a tree ready to 
shoot, they all withdraw to avoid the 
arrow. As soon as an Indian hath shot 
a pecary or a warree, he runs in and 
lances them, then he unbowels them, 
throwing away the guts and cuts them 
in two in the middle. He then cuts a 
piece of wood shaped at both ends; 
sticks the forepart of the beast on one 
end and the hinder part on the other. 
So each laying his stick across his 
shoulder, they go to the rendezvous 
where they appointed the women to be; 
after which they carry their meat 
home, first barbecuing it for the night. 


s i\ 


The old gent hath the right dope. 
The Indians no doubt hunt today just 
as they did at that time, although the 
majority seem to use muzzle-loading 
guns rather than the bow and arrow. 
| should imagine that an arrow would 
find it pretty hard sledding through 
the brush. Any of you who have read 
of the San Blas Indians will realize 
that curiosity alone is not sufficient to 
tempt an investigator. 

Following our gastronomical differ- 
entiation we now come to the big boy 
0! the eatable group, the tapir. This 
auimal is a hang-over from a previous 
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geological age and somewhere inter- 


mediates between a hog and a rhino. 
A large one will weigh a thousand 
pounds, but seven hundred seems about 
as big as they are usually found. 
These animals are very timid and 
it is only with rare luck that one is 
taken without the use of dogs. Several 
months ago a sergeant killed one within 
a half mile of the post of Corozal by 
shooting it in the head at close range 
with 00 buck shot. 
‘*busting”’ 
had killed some 


elephant family 


This worthy came 
into camp stating that he 
unknown beast of, the 
and took a truck and 
a platoon to cart it into the post. Tapir 
meat is very like beef, since the crea- 
ture lives on grass and tender herbs. 

This brief survey is beeuming rather 
jong, for naturally a great deal of inter- 
est could be written on the hunting of 
each of, many kinds of game. 

Let it suffice to say that there are 
many kinds of cats ranging from the 
rather scarce jaguar and puma through 
the ocelot to a little reddish black eat 
of about the same size as the ordinary 
house cat. Whatever may be our in- 
dividual ideas of the 
these cats it is plainly apparent that 
they are not afraid of man and make 
little or no effort to avoid him. Small 
survey parties are continually running 
these fellows. They frequently 
seem to follow these parties, not at all 


viciousness of 


into 


at the desire of the men, who are in- 
clined to have a healthy respect for 
them. On three occasions soldiers have 
spent the night in trees rather than 
come to camp in the dark. These cats 
follow the game down from the moun- 
tains in the dry season. 

The jungles are full of monkeys, 


opossums, raccoons, ant-eaters, bush- 
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dogs and small mammals of, that type. 

The black howler monkey usurps the 
function of the northern coyote and 
furnishes the evening and morning 
concert. A drove of these monkeys 
make a great volume of noise of a high- 
ly disturbing nature. They are, of 
course, quite harmless. 

It is hoped, my friends, that this 
short sketch will bring to your atten- 
tion an often overlooked aspect of 
Army life. Many of us who had 
previously eagerly pursued what game 
our native states afforded now find that 
Unele Sam has located us where in the 


line of our duties we traverse a verit- 


| # 
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able ‘‘happy hunting ground’”’ 
hospitable little republic. 


Believe me, your native Pana: 


in his tropical jungle can give 
tips to his best qualified » 
brother. Nothing pleases th: 
better than to don a jack-light 
trot barefooted through the dar! 


eal night with a party of, soldiers 
one of whom is thinking of bo 


such kindred pleasant subjects 
Maybe you haven’t thought 

this aspect of Panama. Bette 

ride on one of Uncle Sam’s 


transports and spend three yea 


‘looking ’em over’’ at your | 











A Typical Scene in the Interior of Panama 
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UARDING the Atlan- 
tic and Pacifie en- 
tranees to the Canal, 
the Artillery defenses 
of the Panama Coast 
Artillery District are 
the sentinels first to 
greet you entering 
‘Colon harbor on the 
Atlantic side and the 
last you see on the 
Pacifie side as you pass out through 
the waters of Panama bay. With the 
anti-aireraft defenses extending along 
the entire length of the Canal a friend- 
ly ship is under the protection of the 
Coast Artillery during her transit of 
the canal as well as over a wide area 
extending many miles into the two 
The Canal is the real pivot of 
our nation’s naval policy. It becomes 
the serious duty of the troops to defend 
ii against all enemies and guarantee a 
free, uninterrupted passage for the 
fleet. 

Realizing the significance of this 
policy it is not surprising that high 
professional standards obtain in this 
Artillery Distriet and correspondingly 
efficient military units are maintained. 
Despite the faet that it is a tropical 
country, rigorous drill schedules are 
carried out and results obtained are 
worthy of the output. Much is exacted 
and much aeeomplished. The organi- 
zation wearing a coveted ‘‘E’’ for ex- 
cellent target practice does so with the 
proud assuranee that such distinction 
has not been awarded by chance. All 
instruction is earefully planned. Noth- 
ing is left to chanee. Definite mis- 














oceans. 


The Coast Artillery in Panama 
Col. John T. Geary, 65th Coast Artillery 


sions are announced in instruction pro- 
grams and definite objectives sought. 
Outdoor drilling is done the year 
round thus ensuring efficiency and a 
state of readiness at all times. Drills, 
target practice, condition of matériel, 
barracks and all equipment are graded 
on a competitive basis and results pub- 
lished in orders to the command. A 
generous spirit of rivalry obtains and 
a high esprit de corps is noted in the 
regiments. 

While many of the gun and fire con- 
trol installations along our Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards are relies of 
Spanish-American War days, such is 
uot the case down here. The Canal it- 
self is young and the defense weapons 
are not obsolete. They are capable of 
improvement and the installation of 
the largest calibre long range rifles is 
now actually under way. These, with 
all intermediate calibers, mines, mor- 
tars and anti-aircraft weapons afford 
the artillery officers opportunities for 
professional study and practical work 
far ahead of any post in the States. 
Joint maneuvers with the Navy have 
emphasized deficiencies and advanced 
new arguments for needed remedies. 
Our own aireraft has been of great 
value in spotting shots for big gun 
target practice and reporting by radio 
within eight seconds after the splash 
the deviation in yards over or short of 
the target. Aerial spotting becomes 
more important with the increase of 
range and poor visibility from shore 
stations. The power and importance 
of well trained anti-aircraft batteries 
recently pointed out in a report of the 
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Officers’ Quarters, Fort Randolph 


Chief of Coast Artillery was shown to 
good advantage by the firing batteries 
of the 65th Regiment during the prac- 
1924. 
time these batteries had fired at 


tice conducted in Prior to this 
free 
balloons. The targets for the practice 
referred to were the prescribed sleeve 
targets towed by aeroplane at 75 miles 
per hour. The hits per gun per min- 
ute were satisfactory to all concerned. 
the 


service made the good results possible. 


The effective cooperation of air 
The Artillery posts are delightfully 
the of 
Colon and Panama. The barracks and 


located near terminal cities 
quarters are of the best and all things 
considered, service on the Canal Zone 
is an experience to be desired. 

The Coast Defenses of Cristobal, em- 


bracing Forts Sherman, Ran- 





. , n » 
llery in Panama 
renzo: centuries old 
brick walls and are} 
to 1 ef 
build 


mute testimony 


ficiency of its 
was captured and its 


ish defenders put to ci 


the bueeaneer, Morg: or 

his way to sack the old ¢ 

of Panama in the year 167] 
The lst Regiment sta- 


tioned at Fort Randolph o 
the opposite side of Limon 
bay from Fort Sherman. It 
is only four miles from Colon 
by excellent macadam roads. Its near 
by neighbors are the Coco Solo Subma 
rine base and Navy flying field and 
the large Army flying field at France 
Field. Inside the city limits of Colon, 
and the front steps of its attractiv: 
concrete houses reaching the 
waters of the bay is Fort De Lesseps, 
the headquarters and station of th 


almost 


Coast Defense commander and his staff 
It is a well-built post worthy of th 

Frenchman 
So well satisfied is every organi- 


gallant whose name 
bears. 
zation with its particular post that eae 
individual has many reasons to offer 
why he lives on the bright particulat 
spot of the entire Zone. 

Crossing the Isthmus by railroad « 
through the Canal we reach Fort A! 





dolph and De Lesseps, are 
the Atlantic Fort 
Sherman is the home of the 


on side. 


Second Regiment of Coast 
Artillery and it is an at- 


tractive post. It is surround- 
ed by a dense tropical jun- 
Nearby, on a high bluff, 
overlooking the mouth of the 
river are the 
of old Fort San 


gle. 


Chagres re- 


Lo- 


Battery 


mains 


A, 65th Anti-Aircraft Regiment, in 








Front 
of Its Barracks at Fort Amador 
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ed after Panama’s first presi- lery District, the Coast Defenses of 

it was formerly a part of the Balboa, the Anti-aircraft Defenses of 

. Main and was constructed of the Canal, as well as the headquarters 
rom the Gaillard cut. It ex- of the Panama Canal Division and th 

the waters of Panama bay on _ station of its commanding general and 

and on the opposite side al- his staff. It is one of the most beauti 

ihes the ships entering or leav- ful Army posts in the world. Its bat 


Canal. A eauseway some two racks, officers’ and non-commissioned 





a | 








th Photo Section, A. 8S. 
Fort De Lesseps 
Swimming Pool in foreground; Hotel Washington on the left; Colon in the background 


es long, bearing an excellent road _ officers’ quarters are model concrete 
railroad track, connects the Fort buildings. The lawns and areas in the 

er with the fortified islands where vicinity of all buildings have been 
erful batteries protect the Canal planted in good taste with palms and 

ts utilities as well as any of our tropical plants. The famous hibiscus 

s! commercial or Naval, at anchor hedges are admired by all visitors. 
bay. Amador maintains a fine 18-hole golf 

ort Amador is the largest of all the course, better than many in the States. 
ery posts. Here are the head- Tennis, swimming, boating, fishing, 


larters of the Panama Coast Artil- hunting and baseball all have many 





—__——a 
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followers and everything possible is 
done for the recreation and social di- 
version of officers and men. Nearby is 
a handsome Y. M. C. A. building re- 
cently completed at a cost of some three 
hundred thousand dollars. The at- 
tractions of Panama City are close at 
hand and the officers and men enjoy 
the hotel, club and eafé life of the eap- 
ital. All these things combine to make 
the post of Fort Amador a cheerful 
and contented military garrison with 





Approach to Officers’ Quarters, Fort Sherman 


an 





indefinable Amador spirit 


able at once to the visitor. 


Each year the Zone is becom 


and 


Americans intent on seeing 


more the mecea of hun 


hand the most complete e1 


achievement Uncle Sam has 


S¢ pred. 


conditions are excellent. 


Artillerymen hesitating as to 


erence for foreign service 


Say, 


‘*Come and see.’’ 


wie 


o 


The climate is good a) 
To t] 








VERY essential factor 
in the life of the sol- 
dier on the Canal 
Zone is his interest in 
athletics and recrea- 
tion. In no college or 
university of the 
United States are ath- 
leties and recreation 
stressed more than in 
the Army of the 

Canal Zone, the reason being that noth- 

‘ing is more conducive to health and 

contentment than a wholesome partici- 

pation in those forms vf relaxation 





which enable a man not only to de 
velop his physical being but at the same 
time to refresh his spirit. 

‘Mens sana in corpore sano”’ is the 


dictum which has prompted the highly 
organized system which enables the 
soldier of the Canal to play and enjoy 
himself during his leisure hours. 

When the millions of lovers of base- 
ball in the States have ceased shouting 
for their pennant-winning heroes, and 
have resigned themselves to the ap- 
proach of eold weather and the ab- 
sence of the good old national pastime, 
then it is that Unele Sam’s guardians of 
the Canal prepare in real earnest to 
‘ake up the game where the rest of 
\merica has left off. During the few 

less days that are ours in the latter 
part of Oetober and November, our 
candidates for the various post teams 
are to be found limbering up and put- 
ting forth their best efforts to be select- 
ec by the coach for a permanent place 
on the baseball squad. Interest among 
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the candidates is keen for not only is 
it an honor for a soldier to be selected 
as a player of first rank, but also there 
goes with that honor a privilege for 
which every soldier strives, that is of 
being carried on special duty, the duty 
being that he shall devote every after- 
noon to practicing with the team. 

Unlike the Corps Areas of the States 
our territory, only fifty miles in length, 
enables us to play as members of the 
Army and Navy league. In all there 
are in the league eleven teams repre- 
senting Department Headquarters, 
Corozal, Fort Clayton, Camp Gaillard 
on the Pacific side; and Fort Davis, 
Camp at Gatun, France Field, the Coco 
Solo Submarine Base, Fort Randolph, 
Fort De Lesseps and Fort Sherman on 
the Atlantic side. The schedule calls 
for games every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoon during the dry sea- 
son from December 15 until the early 
part of April, when the annual ma- 
neuvers into the jungles take place. It 
is so arranged that the games are 
played alternately on the Atlantie and 
Pacifie sides, a special train being pro- 
vided for the teams and rooters of the 
one side to invade the other. This plan 
enables the soldiers of, either side not 
only to cheer for their team in a game 
away from home, but also to enjoy a 
little excursion at the cheap rate of one 
dollar for the round trip. 

Interest in the games is not confined 
to the soldiers, hundreds of civilian 
employees of the Canal being just as 
enthusiastic though perhaps not quite 
so demonstrative as the loyal rooter in 
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khaki. Needless the 
baseball played on the Canal is of a 


to say class of 
high type, the individual teams work- 
ing daily together as regularly as the 
professional players in the States. 

Of equal interest to a soldier is the 
manly sport of boxing as it is organ- 
Each 


elimination 


ized in the Department. year 


during the rainy season 
bouts are held in the various Posts in 
order to determine who shall take part 
take 
At that 
time the best in each weight from the 


in the Department bouts which 


place usually in November. 





A Tug of War with a Vengeance 


Atlantie and Pacifie sides, are matched 
for the championship of the Depart- 
ment. Enthusiasm is cumulative to the 
degree of the bursting point when the 
Department 
round, for on that oceasion it is not 
merely one fighter trying to defend his 
honor against another, nor is it one post 
vying for supremacy with the other, 
-acifie side 


annual eontests roll 


it is the whole Atlantic or 
to a man almost, endeavoring to prove 
superiority over the other. 

With animated fans yelling their 
lungs out and contesting bands giving 
the best that is in them the fighter 
who steps into the ring is inspired to 
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do his best, and after months of 
ing puts up a brand of fighting » 
that would make him a good d: 
Tex Rickard in M; 
Square Garden. In the Depart 
November the fig 
from the Atlantic side carried ba: 


eard for 


bouts of last 


championship belts, leaving but t 
The thousand or | 
fans who journeyed from the Atlant 
the Balboa 
for their heroes returned home a 


the Pacifie side. 


side to stadium to 
ant, happy and contented erowd 
Basketball, like baseball and boy 


is also a source of keen rivalry 
lively interest from the early part 
The Atlant 
have a | 


composed of teams from their respec 


July until September. 
and Pacific sides each eat 
tive posts. In large, spacious halls that 
the 
fans two games weekly are played 
Wednesday 
The winning team from the At 


provide ample room for root 


and Saturday evening 
side at the close of the season | 
the winning team from the Pacific si 
in order to determine the champions 
of the Department. Needless to 
this game ranks in importance wit! 1! 
inter-side boxing bouts beeause 
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Form in the Running Broad 
Jump 


Excellent 


lepends not only the glory of Depart- 
ment championship but also the posses- 
sion of a large silver loving cup given 
by the Baseball league, which serves to 
the 


commemorate for years to come 


sreat event. As a further stimulus to 
basketball the winning team of the 
\rmy is then matehed up with the 


hampionship civilian team of the Zone. 

Each sport has its own particular 
season on the Canal Zone, with the ex- 
eption of swimming, which is peren- 
nial. No one more than the resident 
on the Canal Zone can appreciate what 
this means to the soldier. No sport is 
more generally enjoyed than the bath- 
ng. A glimpse at the various degrees 
f tan on the brawny arms and legs of 


! 
t nee 


Sam’s stalwarts will show that 

e lobster-red reeruit and the dark- 
browned old-timer enjoy equally the 
fun and the benefits of the daily swim. 
acl 
equal, if not superior, to the 
Amer- 


post has its own swimmin’ hole 


ry hes and pools in 
summer resorts. | 
Artillery outfits | 
nd the units stationed near 

the 


easy 


s finest 
Coast 
surf 


seacoast have 


hing within reach, 
hen for a change they may 
the surf for the ex- 
ent Y. M. C. A., Balboa, 
The 


irsake 


Washington pools. 


= ropical 


Panama LO} 
choice of salt-water bathing at Colon or 
better still the 
Gatun lake nearby. 


pure fresh water of 
What skating is to 
the Canadian, swimming is to the Canal 
Zone resident. With professional in- 
structors and regular swimming meets, 
the soldiers have the advantage of not 
only enjoying themselves, but also of 
perfecting themselves in the art of 
aquatics. 

In track and field events the Army 
of the Canal Zone ranks high. As a 
rule the soldier takes very little inter- 
est in these sports which are more or 
less specialized in by our high schools, 
colleges and large athletic clubs. In 
the Canal Zone, however, a special im- 
petus is given to these sports from the 
fact that officers who were proficient in 
their college days give excellent coach- 
ing to the soldier, many of, whom are 
born athletes, in order to have them 
in readiness for the annual Department 
track and field meet which takes place 
in March, and for the Fourth of July 
meet 


in which the Army, Navy and 


civilian teams compete. A source of 
deeper interest to the individual athlete 
and an added impetus to his giving the 
best that is in him is the fact that the 
star athletes of the Army are selected 
the 
the 


each vear as members of Army 


Team to Central 


participate in 








from Fort Davis have a 


At a Field and Track Meet 
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American Olympics. In the recent 
Olympics held in January last in Costa 
Rica the Army track and field team 
covered itself, with glory by winning 30 
gold medals and the Olympic Cine 
Mundial cup, which it will retain for 
a year, when it will be again the bone 
of contention, to be fought for by Costa 
Rica, Niearagua, Salvador, Guata- 
mala and Cuba. 

For the lovers of golf, and there are 
many, we have three excellent courses. 
The Panama and Amador clubs on the 
Pacific side and Gatun on the Atlantic 
side. This latter is unique in the fact 
that it represents the outlay of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, having 
been constructed primarily as the wall 
of Gatun Dam, one and one-half miles 
in width, but now famous as the Gatun 
Golf club. This club is patronized by 
Army, Navy and civilian devotees ot 
the game, and is perhaps the cheapest 
in the world, initiation fee being $15.uv 
and dues $1.50 per month. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world is fish- 
ing more alluring than in the Canal 
Zone. Near the spillway of the Gatun 
dam is an ideal feeding ground for tar- 
pon, snook and jack. The water there 
is alive with monster tarpon as well 
as good-sized jack and snook. Hardly 
a day passes but soldiers as well as 
civilians flock to this spot with the 
typical fisherman’s air of contentment 
and relaxation, and for hours and hours 
enjoy the wonderful sport of getting 
them big and game. Each post on the 
Zone is within easy reach of, excellent 
sea fishing, so that the lover of the 
sport need never be in want of enjoy- 
ing the manly sport. 

Hunting in the jungles also has its 
fascination; within an hour’s walk of 
most posts there is to be found game 


that differs considerably from ou) vay), 
in the States. Wild pigs, | pin 
monkeys, wild turkeys, pheasan\: 
abound in land that is no man © |and 
except the hunter’s. Week-end hur. 
ing trips into the jungles are ire 
which the soldier enjoys to the |init 

Even the kingly sport of polo jias its 
place on the Canal. At present ther 
are two teams, Gaillard and (\:ytoy. 
which play once a week. Their folloy 
ing is a large and enthusiastic one, and 
augers well for the success of the vam 


ete 


+ 


dls 


in posts that are planning to take it 
up. 

The alluring tennis court is to |y 
found in every post and in ever 


civilian community. Because of tly 
frequent rains during the year from 
May until December it has been found 
advisable to make the courts of con 
erete. As a result the rain drys up 
in a short time on the sun-baked sw 
face permitting the players to enjoy 
the game almost every day in the year 
Handicap tournaments are held from 
time to time and tend to create a 
livelier interest in a game that is ever 
popular. 

Thus far we have considered thie so! 
dier at play out in the open, where th 
sun tans, and the cool trade winds mak 
him forget that he is in the tropics 

The other side of his recreationa! |i! 
is equally well provided for by indoor 
amusements and pleasures. Most ever) 
night the movie calls him. Saturday 
night is usually dance night. In each 
of the Panama Canal club houses ther 
is the regular weekly dance where tl: 
soldier may enjoy the evening with th 
attractive young women of the (anal 
Zone. Only a limited number ean avail 
themselves of this opporrunity |) 
of the small number of girls ani the 


aust 
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of their civilian boy friends. 
lier danees, however, which are 
each post twice a month, are 
. big suecess, because there the 
is in his proper setting and 
the number of girls may be 
he plays the game of robber 
n real soldierly manner. 
enable the soldier to while away 
sure hours in comfort and pleas- 
rroundings there is organized the 
ny elub, where goud fellowship 
is and where life-long friend- 
deeper and more true than most 
life, 


* a common sacrifice, are made 


iships in eivilian because 


emented. The business and pro- 
nal man in civilian life enjoys his 
The soldier 
rocker, 


next to his home life. 


s eomfortable with his 





ropical Panama £033 
magazines at his elbow, and pool, bil 
liards, ecards, ete., provided for those 
so inclined, in club rooms as well fur 
nished and as inviting as the average 
small civilian club, ean consider himself 
a thousand times better off than the 
young civilian whose club life consists 
of the dingy, smoky pool room or bow] 
ing alley. 

Both indoors 
khaki-clad guardians of 


out-of-doors the 


Unele 


treasured waterway are well taken care 


and 
Sam’s 
of, and such should be the ease. Since 
the Canal is the vital spot of the Re 
public from a military point of view, 
their 
young lives towards guarding it should 


those who give three years of 


want for nothing in the way of content 


ment and well-being. 


CE ____________[_———_—_— 





Children on Native Ponies at Quarry Heights 
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Maj. W. A. Pendleton, 4th Field Artillery 





HE use of artillery on 
the dates 
from the time of the 
earliest Spanish set- 
tlers, who constructed 
elaborate 


Isthmus 


forts and 
armed them heavily 
with artillery. 
of the old guns are 
still left at Fort San 
Lorenzo which guards 
the mouth of the Chagres river. These 
guns are about three inches in caliber, 
made of cast iron and probably fired 
round solid shot. 


Some 





This fort was cap-. 
tured and destroyed by English buc- 
caneers in 1671. Abandoned guns may 
still be seen lying on the beach, where 
they were dropped by the pirates when 
found too heavy for the small boats. 
This Spanish artillery was, of course, 
all of the fortress type and the Amer- 
ican Field Artillery brought the first 
mobile organizations to Panama. 

The Field Artillery in Panama has 
undergone a number of changes in 
name, but the spirit and traditions re- 
main the same. Batteries E and F of 
the 4th F. A. (pack artillery) came to 
Corozal in March, 1916. In 1918, these 
two batteries were organized as the 
Separate Battalion of Mountain Artil- 
lery. In August, 1921, the Ist Bat- 
talion, 4th Field Artillery arrived in 
-anama; absorbed the mobile artillery 
already here, and has ever since been 
the only Field Artillery in the Pan- 
ama Department. Its station 
1921 has been on the Atlantic side at 
Gatun, situated on the high ground 
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since 


near the great locks of the same nay 
The regimental headquarters and th 
2d Battalion of the regiment are nov 
stationed at Fort MeIntosh and it 
hoped that when quarters ean be pro- 
vided the regiment will be united j 
Panama. 

The ist Battalion, 4th Field Artil- 
lery, is part of the Panama Division 
and as such comes into intimate con- 
tact with the Infantry, the support oi 
which is its primary mission. 


The ar- 
tillery training program is a compr 
hensive one and is designed to accom 
plish two objectives. The first of these 
is to complete each year a progressive 
course of training starting with the in 
dividual soldier and winding up with 
the battalion as a whole, and also, com 
bined training with other arms. Th 
second objective is to maintain at al 
times an organization prepared to take 


the field on short notice. Because o 
the climatie conditions the training 
season starts in May and ends in Apri 
of the following year. The eight 


months of the rainy season are «de 
voted to the training of the smaller or 
ganizations, in garrison training, pr! 
marily. During the four months of the 
dry season nearly all maneuvers and 
extended field training take place. Th 
artillery range is located in the immedi 
ate vicinity of the camp, and ser\ 
ice practice is therefore continuous 
through the last half of the training 
year. Even during the rainy season it 
is possible to do a great deal of out 
rable 


door work though it is not des 
to live under canvas, due to dampness, 
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toes and mud. The maneuvers, Field Artillery has a strong influence 


iry season are enjoyed by every- on the employment of artillery in the 

as there are three regiments defense of the Isthmus. 
Infantry and only one battalion of There is a certain charm to mountain 
Ni \rtillery on the Isthmus, the artillery that is hard to define and 


s much in demand for combined — easy to feel. The following selection 
eS from Kipling seems to give the atmos 





Inspection of Pack Artillery 


One of the interesting conditions pe- phere of the ‘‘mules’’ as well as any- 





ar to the use of artillery on the thing could: 
Smokin’ my pipe on the mountings 


i 


sthmus is the heavy cover which makes 
a. , Sniffin’ the morning cool, 
bservation difficult and favors the use ; ; 
I walks in my old brown gaiters 
accompanying artillery. Also, there 
Along of my old brown mule, 
s the proble ‘ beach defense and the r: 
problem of beach defense and the wtp, seventy gunners behind me, and 
probability of having to fire on landing Never a begger forgets 
parties in small boats. The fact that It’s only the pick of the Army 


the enemy can have but little if any That handles the dear little pets. 


D 


U. S. Guarantees in Panama 
The United States guarantees the independence of 
Panama; and her interest in the Panama Canal is 
such that she insists on the preservation of order and 


a stable government. 
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Ist Lieut. Eugene M. Caffey, //th Engineers 





\HE words ‘‘Engi- 
neers’’ and ‘‘Pan- 
ama’’ to most people 
suggest only one 
thing, the Canal. 
While the Canal was 
built under the diree- 
tion of the Corps of 
Engineers there are 
other phases of, engi- 
neer work and life in 
Panama that most of our friends at 
home never hear about and it is these 
little-known engineer duties and ex- 
periences that will form the theme of 
this article. 

To begin with, no discussion of engi- 
neer work in Panama is complete with- 
out some mention of those old-time 
engineers who were our predecessors 
here on the Isthmus. Without agreeing 
or disagreeing with the methods used 
by the Spanish conquistadores in open- 
ing up and conquering this part of 
the New World one cannot but admire 
the courage, determination, and skill 
of their military engineers. With only 
a few of the erudest and roughest tools, 
with no machinery or equipment such 
as we have today, these forerunners of 
ours built a new Spain in the jungle. 

One of the most remarkable feats of, 
the Spanish engineers was performed 
in connection with the exploration of 
the western coast of the Isthmus by 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. In 1515, Bal- 
boa, after subduing the Atlantic side 
of the Isthmus in the vicinity of, Porto 
Bello and Nombre de Dios and to the 
east, decided to push over to the Pacific 
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side and to make a thoroug! 
of the coast. For some reas 
has never been explained he est 


survey 


Which 


blished 
a shipyard on the Atlantie coast and 
there built four small ships place 
of moving to the Pacifie side anid ther 
building his vessels. When his ships 
had been completed they were takey 


apart and transported by manpower 
piece by piece, to the Pacifie coast on 
the Bay of San Miguel. Due to the 


fact that the vessels had been built 0: 
green wood the parts had become 
warped and split in drying that he 
was able to assemble and launch on) 


two of the four and with these he pro- 
ceeded with his expedition. 

The route pursued by the party car- 
rying the ships lay generally north and 
south across the Isthmus from Acla to 
San Miguel bay. About midway of the 
march lie the Cordilleras, the range 
of mountains of which our Rockies and 
the Andes are a part. The pass used 
by Balboa’s men is at an elevation of 
some thousand feet above the sea and 
the country is extremely wild and rug. 
ged. There are numerous rivers and 
streams and swamps and the entire ter- 
ritory is covered with an almost in- 
penetrable growth of jungle. Attempts 
to cross the Isthmus by this route in re- 
cent years have been almost uniform!) 
unsuccessful, although the parties try- 
ing have been well equipped, we!! led, 
and provided with guides. 

Balboa had little equipment, he 
guides for the greater part ot |! 
only the seantiest supply of food, and 
a long column of Indian carriers ' 


e way, 





t some more, 


ss, wounds 


\fte 








Life of the 


th a small number of mutinous 
As if, this were not enough to 
with, the country rose against 
en his expedition was about 
across and from then on every 
his advanee had to be wrested 
foe which outnumbered him a 
d to one and inspired with such 
hatred of the Spainiard that to 
hatred of the white man is an 
t in the Indian tribes of Panama. 
1 ease of 
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treasure. Panama City was their pride 
it contained a catheral, a governor’s 
mansion, a fort, a treasure house, sev 
eral monastaries and convents, inns, 
and along wide, straight streets were 
houses for the five thousand Spaniards 
and thousands of slaves who made the 
city their home. Although this first or 
**Old’’ Panama was sacked and burned 
by Sir Henry Morgan in 1671, parts of 
some of the buildings are still erect and 
seemingly as 





ne day 
areh the 
ind then 


spite of 


sick- 


death this 
band of 
sh soldiers 
through 
made good 
country’s 
m to the 
tsouth 
Whether he 


leared the 
and bridged the rivers and 


ups performed a work which for 


‘ourage and skill compares favor- 
with anything any military engi- 
has ever done. 

‘ the country had been pacified 
vineers are found at work in the 
citing task of establishing the 
f civilization in the New World. 
rto Bello, Nombre de Dios, and 
a they built some forts and 
never omitting to build a large 
bstantial citadel for the King’s 





strong as they 
were three hun- 
dred years ago 
A paved road 
led from the 
city across the 
Isthmus to 
Cruces and 
from there on to 
Nombre de Dios 
and Porto Bello. 
The road _ has 
now most! 5 
gone back to 
the jungle, 
but there are 


himself The Old Las Cruces Trail stretches where 
engineer or It was over this trail and these same cobble- it is almost as 
the = stones that Morgan and his pirates marched | Lae eee 
7 an to attack the City of Panama in 1671 good as ever. 


So difficult is 
the country traversed by this road that 
today but few people ever succeed in 
crossing the Isthmus along the route it 
used to follow. And yet, three hun- 
dred years ago, without tools or skilled 
surveyors, or anything except de- 
termination, some Spanish engineer 
laid out the road, cleared away the 
jungle, paved the fords, and built a 
highway of which parts are still in 
use. 

After the ruin of ‘‘Old Panama’”’ by 
Sir Henry Morgan a new Panama was 
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built on a site about seven miles along 
the coast to the west. This 
Panama City in existence today. It 
was found necessary to erect a large 
and costly seawall. So costly was the 
wall that when one of the early gover- 
nors went on a visit to the King of 
Spain he found the monarch continu- 
ally gazing fixedly to the west in the 
direction of Panama. Upon asking the 
King the object of his attention he was 
told that he had spent so much money 
on the seawall that it must be so large 
that it could be seen from Spain. A 
new governor was sent out shortly 
after. 

The story of the efforts of the French 
and American engineers in building 
the Canal has been written so often 
and so well that nothing can be added 
to it here. Instead of attempting to 
furnish a maze of statistics about the 
Canal it is believed that the reader will 
be more interested in learning about 
service in the engineers of the present 
day in Panama as it has been during 
the last few years. 

The 11th Engineers is the combat 
engineer regiment of the Panama 
Canal Division. It has the usual or- 
ganization of a combat regiment and 
is generally kept filled up to strength 
or a little above strength, both with 
officers and enlisted men. As is the 
ease with our foreign service regiments, 
it has comparatively few old soldiers, 
due to the fact that most of the men 
find that three years in the tropics is 
all they care for. There are some hardy 
specimens who have been here for five 
or ten years, but they are a peculiar 
breed who seem to thrive on warm 
weather. 

The regiment is stationed at Corozal, 
about three miles from the Pacific 


is the 


oO f ah. h e 


Engineer 


terminus of the Canal. The post 4, 
the greater part is the remains of +), 
construction towns established by th. 
French and added to by the A) erieans 
when the Canal was being built. Som 
of the buildings were erected }y 4) 
French forty or fifty years ago, but 
in spite of their age they are in good 
condition and in constant use. The 
post is built of wood and while th 
quarters are not luxurious, they are 
eool and airy and well adapted to th 
climate. One advantage that Corozal 
has over the newer posts is the fyet 
that it has been here long enough fo 
the trees and flowers to get well started 
and as a result it is one of the most at. 
tractive looking garrisons on the Cana 
Zone. The post is so near to Panama 
City and to Balboa and Ancon in thy 
Canal Zone that it is very easy to get 
back and forth, either by ‘‘jitney”’ o1 
train, for shopping or recreation. For 
convenience no post on the Zone is bet- 
ter located than Corozal. 

Although the 11th Engineers is the 
engineer component of the Panama 
Canal Division and so is trained to 
work as part of the division, it has an- 
other mission which is equally as in- 
portant. This is the work on the mil- 
itary survey of Panama. For the 
greater part there is no map of the Re- 
publie of Panama worthy of the name 
Since the Canal Zone is only ten miles 
wide it is obvious that the defense of 
the Canal will involve the movement of 
our troops into the Republic. The 
country is so thick and roads and trails 
are so few that without a map one soon 
becomes lost. Hence it is necessary that 
maps of the country where our troops 
or those of an enemy may operate be 
prepared and made available. To the 
11th Engineers has been assigned the 
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king the necessary surveys 
them preparing and issuing 

maps. As the mapping 
carried on in addition to the 


es of the regiment it may be 


the 11th Engineers is one 
jest organizations on the 
rritory to be mapped lies 


the area bounded by a 
through the town of Chame, 

miles west of Corozal, and 
iwh the village of Sabanita at 

of the Bayano River, about 
The country 
Pacific 


thoroughly 


es to the east. 
Atlantie 
quite 


th the and 

s been 
in years past and for the pres- 
regiment is working on the in- 


ng the shores of Gatun lake 


so engaged in making revisions 


the 


Kn 2 ineer LOD 


The 


old maps forms an important part ef 


of the existing maps revising ol 
the work as rivers change their courses 
over night and the jungle from year to 
year reclaims part of the clearings and 
trails. It is a constant struggle to keep 
the maps up to date. 

As the jungle trails are practically 
impassable during the wet season, from 
the 


it is necessary to confine work on the 


June 1 to middle of December 
survey to the dry season, from about 
the first of January to the first of June 
During this time of the year there is 
almost no rain and the country dries 
out so that it is possible to get ove 
most of it without any great difficulty 
In fact, so thoroughly does the country 
dry out that in many parts of it the 
population moves out during the dry 
because there is no 


season water to 





Ready for Christmas Dinner with the Engineers in 1924 
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drink. Some of the Engineer companies 
have been for weeks at a time in loca- 
tions where there was barely sufficient 
water for cooking and drinking and 
none at all for washing. This is a real 
hardship in the tropies where a white 
man needs an abundance of clean 
clothes and baths. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to dig wells in the bottoms of the 
dry streams and thus augment the 
water supply, but more often than not 
even this expedient fails and then it 
is simply a proposition of staying as 
long as you can and then leaving. 

The year’s work on the survey begins 
in June when reconnaissance parties 
are sent out to look over and report on 
the country to be covered during the 
approaching dry season. These parties 
proceed either by boat or truck or 
horseback to the area designated and 
explore it, paying particular attention 
to the location of possible camp sites 
and to getting acquainted with the 
native inhabitants. Each little village 
has its alcalde or corregidor and it is 
the invariable rule that an officer in 
the field shall call on the local authori- 
ties at the first opportunity and estab- 
lish friendly relations. The natives are 
shy at first, but when they see that the 
Americans are trying to treat them 
fairly they quickly respond and will 
do all in their power to help out. On 
the other hand they never forget an in- 
jury or insult and considerable em- 


barrassment has been caused perfectly - 


innocent parties by the treatment ac- 
corded to the natives years before by 
irresponsible soldiers. In one case, in 
return for an injury done seven years 
before by some soldier, the natives in 
one district tore out all the stakes on 
miles of traverse and destroyed all 
triangulation stations that had been set 





up. It is, therefore, to the ii: crey 
the work to go out of the way ‘5 exty) 
lish and maintain cordial an: 
relations with the local inhabitnts, an) 
even to stand for a small amount 9? 
victimizing at the hands of he joe 
traders. 

Except for the = reconnaissane 
parties, active work on the survey is a: 
a standstill during the wet seaso 
While the weather is so bad that wort 
in the field is impracticable the rey 
ment is in garrison preparing itself {,; 
its combat mission, polishing wp | 
military activities which are sad) 
neglected during the ‘‘ jungle season, 
and in going to topographica! and sur 
veying schools. About November parties 
are again pushed out to select the fina 
camp sites and to arrange with the na 
tives for their occupancy. In Decen 
ber the field equipment of the com. 
panies is assembled, transportation ar- 
rangements given definite form, the or- 
ganization of the survey takes shape 
and by the week after Christmas t! 
troops are ready to move out. .\s soon 
as the dry season has definite!y set 
the movement starts. 

In 1923 the regiment had {our com- 
panies in the field from January un 
June : two in the vicinity of, Capira and 
two along the Bayano River. |! con- 
panies were supplied by launclies oper- 
ated by the regiment. The companies 
near Capira transported their supplies 
from the landing to camp 
train. Considerable difficult) 
in operating the boats on a satisfactor) 
schedule because the companies’ land: 
ings were situated on tidal rivers whirl 
were fifteen or twenty feet dee) at high 
water and dry or very shalloy 
water. The old saying about 
tide was found to be true from sad es 


rend 
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at low 
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especially when high tide was 
bout 2.00 a. m. 


» 1/24 four companies were again 
wn the Seld; three near Chame and one 
on Bayano. All companies were 
supplied by boat to their landings, but 
two of the companies were able to use 
escort wagons to get their supplies to 
camp. much to the seornful disgust of 
the companies which still relied on pack 
trains and looked on wagons as the 
mark of an effete civilization. This 
year, 1925, two of the companies are 
supplied by automobile trucks and are 
situated at the ends of guod roads near 
Gamboa and Toeumen. The other two 
companies as usual are relying on the 
sood old mule, aided by the boats, and 
are sure that they are the only original 
‘jungle rats’’ and are always inquir- 
ing when the two companies supplied 

truck are really going to the jungle. 

During the last three years the plan 

the work has in general been the 
same. Each company sets up a central 
camp, Which may or may not be moved 
during the season as the work dictates, 
and from there pushes out small parties 
of ten or a dozen men to locations which 
are convenient to the areas the parties 
have to map. The backbone of the sur- 
vey, the primary trangulation, is taken 


care of by the regimental topographical 


officer, and the secondary and tertiary 
triangulation is put in by the company 
headquarters. The detached parties are 


engaged in running needle traverses 
between triangulation stations or points 
on the eontrol traverses run by the 
ny and in sketching in the area 
covered. When the sketches and 
traverse notes are sent in by the de- 
ied parties they are checked in the 
company office, the data entered on the 
ned ‘‘field sheet’’ of the company 
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and the latter brought in at the end of 
the season to be re-drafted and pre- 
pared for reproduction as a map. 

In going the short distance from 
Corozal to one of the field companies 
one steps from civilization back to the 
dark ages. The troops have all the 
equipment and supplies furnished by 
the Army and one might expect to find 
much the same kind of camp that would 
be set up at home. Here, though, the 
surroundings are so different from any- 
thing one sees at home that about the 
only familiar sights are the mules, the 
tents, and the field range. On every 
hand are little bits of rustie furniture 
made out of native wood which never 
by any chance grows straight, shelters 
made of palms, curious, starved Pan- 
amanian dogs, and a long file of 
natives waiting to see the ‘‘doctor,’’ 
some high private from the medical 
corps, who exacts tribute in the form 
of eggs and bananas. All around grows 
the jungle and except for the curl of 
smoke from the kitchen and the little 
clearing where the camp is set up there 
is no sign of human occupancy. Over 
it all burns the blistering Isthmian sun 
which somehow does not shine like our 
sun at home, but seems to sear straight 
through to one’s marrow. 

The life in camp follows along pretty 
much the same from day to day: 
reveille at six, which is the time of sun- 
rise here the year round; breakfast at 
six fifteen, off to work at seven, back at 
four, supper at five, fifteen grains of 
quinine, patch up the cuts § and 
scratches, hunt for the festive garra- 
pata (wood tick), and so to bed under 
a mosquito net. While no one will 
admit it, it is a hard life. Ice is at a 
premium; meat has to be boiled when 
received or it will spoil; the bread 
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moulds overnight; there are no fresh three days, when the gentle: 
vegetables ; the work in the sun is gruel- armed with sharp machetes 
ing. The jungle growth is so thick tlesof rum. Under such condi: 


nso 


that every foot of every line that is run might expect a few casualties, |)\\1 ¢}y 

has to be chopped out with the axe are none. 

or the machete and most of the lines As has been said, life in t ing 
have a way of running up hill all the is hard, but it is a real man’s life. Oy, 


way. Either the heat or the humidity becomes accustomed to the climat; 
makes life a burden and a walk of a_ in spite of cuts, seratches, bruises 
dozen miles on a jungle trail is equiva- the bites of an unknown number 


-_— o_o w 


lent to twenty miles at home. If with voracious insects, one sleeps and \ 
all this one is camped where there is_ like a child and like a child learns : 
but little water then it seems some- enjoy the simpler things of life ag, 


times as if it were most too much. <A season in the Panama jungle is 





’ 
ee i, re 


Of course there are alleviations. experience never to be forgotte: 
Sundays and Wednesdays are holidays spite of the hardships, the d 
and there is plenty to see and do. The’ the discomfort, there is a satis 


hunting—deer, pig, tapir—is generally that comes from doing a man’s w 
= _ e at 








very good and sometimes one is situated on a hard job that makes the seas 





where there is good fishing. There is spent on the military survey the mast 
always a native village handy and it enjoyable part of an engineer's ser 


is a fine opportunity for the philosophi- on the Canal Zone. The engineer s 
‘ally minded to study primitive human dier means only a part of his 
nature. The natives’ habits and cus-_ song: 

toms and beliefs are a study in them- 








selves. There are wakes and fiestas and Only one more jungle seaso1 
the semi-annual visit of the priest to Only one more quinine pil! 
look forward to, when he comes around Only one more chills and f 

to hold service over those who have Then we'll all go home agai: 
died since his last visit, to marry those 

who have married themselves, and to When these three long vears ar 
christen the new arrivals. Now and O! How happy I will be 

then there are cock fights and often When I get my civvy clothes o1 
there are dances that last for two or No more Panama for me. 


D 





The American Soldier from Porto Rico 
Capt. John E. Doyle, 42d Infantry 


— OMING 
settled in 


from a land 
1509, 
hundred years before 
Hendrik 

sailed up 
that 


name 


one 


H u d son 
the 


bears his 


river 
now 
and one hun- 
dred and eleven years 
before the Mayflower 
the 


in New England, no 


landed Pilgrims 
in the United States Army has 
right to the name American than 
the soldier from Porto Rico. Serving 
e Isthmus that his forbears dis- 
vered and conquered, he is the one 
ving link that connects the Army in 
Panama with the times of Balboa and 
Morgan the 
Spanish Main. 


and the brave days of 


Porto Rico was colonized by Ponce 
le Leon, who found the island, then 
iled Borinquen, occupied by a tribe 
The Indians, at first 
, found the Spanish hard task- 
bitter 
rgle lasting three years, they all 


f Carib Indians. 
riendly 
rs and revolted. In a 


but. cleared the island of the invaders. 


The Spaniards, hard pressed, called in 


French and English corsairs from the 
Caribbean. The Borinquenos were de- 
but 


rovers remained to divide the 


and almost exterminated, 


s from this fighting stock that the 
sted personnel of the 42d Infantry, 
Canal Zone regiment from Porto 

s descended. After 400 years in 

opies they still have the fighting 
ties, the dogged persistence and 


love of adventure of their ancestors 


Camp Gaillard, the home of the regi- 
ment, is a wooden cantonment located 
at Culebra cut, for its slides 
As the Canal has 


no bridges throughout 


famous 
in construction days. 
its length, the 
post, which is one of the only two on 
the west side, is rather isolated. The 
Pedro Mi- 
guel, six miles away, and every pound 
of food, 1,400 
troops, 2,000 civilians and 600 animals 


nearest railroad station is 


forage and fuel for 
must be ferried across the Canal and 
hauled to camp in Army transport by 
soldier labor. The average is 1,000 tons 
a month. 

Service conditions at this station and 
the endurance and high morale of the 
Porto Rican soldier under pressure can 
probably best be portrayed by deserib- 
ing the construction of the Fox Conner 
section of the road between Camp Gail- 
lard the Pedro 
Miguel. 


and ferry stage at 

The rainy season, with heavy rains 
daily, turn every road, not surfaced 
and oiled, into a quagmire. Late one 
afternoon in September, 1923, a sev- 
tion of the road skirting a steep hill on 
the bank of the Canal started to slide 
The next morning it was passable only 
on foot and the regiment had two bat- 
talions, one on each side of the break, 
eutting a new road into the face of the 
bluff. 

The days that followed taught the 
regiment the significance of the term 
For 


month everything that came into camp, 


“carrying party.”’ well over a 


including forty-eight three-hundred 
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4114 American 
pound eakes of ice a day, was moved 
200 yards by hand through mud nearly 
knee deep. Late in October the regi- 
ment finished a narrow strip of cordu 
roy road along the face of the bluff and. 
wagon transport was resumed. 

It was apparent, however, that an- 
other slide was impending and plans 
were made for a new 
The best 
estimate for a foreed 
job during the short 


road back from 


the Canal. 


dry season was $75,- 
000. The War De- 
partment was unable 
to furnish the money 
so the regiment, 
which had to eat, vol- 
unteered to build the 
road. 

Engineers from the 
Panama Canal su r- 
veyed the route, the 
regiment moved re- 
veille up to 5 o’elock 
and February 1, 1924, 
In 
the four months that 


followed 


started to work. 
the regi- 
ment, at a total cost 


of $10,000, built one 


Soldier 








from Porto 


Ric 


the rifle, 97.6 per cent with : 
matie rifle, 99.49 per cent wit 
chine gun and 86.9 per cent 
pistol. 

This factor of morale is also 
in their participation in ath 
petitions. The average Ame 
dier has had some experienc 
various national games and sp 

many posses 
or less stellar 
The 
Porto Rico, | 
lacks 


baekgrou) Hi 


soldier 
t his thiet 


knows as much ab 
baseball and 
events as the 

American citize) 


does about po 


reeruit fresh 

the island 

29.4 points 

War Department 
physical efticiene 
tests. When \ 
sider that the tests 


allow 17.5 points {or 
every man_ entered 
matter w! 
performance 


no 


and one-eighth miles natural to assume 
of 18 foot wide, Tel- Type of Porto Rican Soldier that these 

. A non-commissioned officer and : 

ford base, macadam Sin oom out of the 

road over ground in any Arn 


that required the moving of more than 
25,000 eubie yards of earth and rock. 

The effect on morale of these four 
months with pick and shovel under a 
tropical sun, and the sun is hot in lati- 
tude nine, is best shown by the results 
of the target season immediately fol- 
lowing. The regiment, including 259 
recruits received from Porto Rico in 
November, qualified 92.9 per cent with 


petition. 

Still these same men, out 
partmental field meets held si: 
regiment has been in the Zo: 
taken first place in one and s 
the other. The Central A 
Olympie games held at S: 
Costa Rica, in January of t! 
were won by the Canal Zone t« 
a seore of 38 points out of pos 








meriean Soldier 


tal a team composed of four 
the 42d Infantry seored 20.5 

man alone, Private Angel 
scoring 14 points and win- 
old medals. 


field in Panama the soldier 


to Rieo has all the advantages 


He 


rn to a climate and terrain 
the one in which he is oper- 
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as smoothly as with a mower, chop 
down the large pithy trees of the jun 
gle as quickly as with an ax and, work 
ing in relays, cut a trail through dense 
underbrush and matted vines at rate 
well over a mile and a half per hour 
To one born in the States the topo 
graphical sense of these troops is al 
most uneanny. Whether it is due to 





Camp Gaillard—Home of the 42d Infantry 


can stand the intense heat 


nidity of the jungle, is familiar 


e ] 


1] 
ne 


th 


lant and insect life, has a 

sense of direction and 
is an expert with the ma- 
ong broad knife of the cane 


e hairpin is to the American 


machete is to the Latin- 


With it he can trim a lawn 


acute powers of observation or is a 
gift is an open question, but that it 
far exceeds that of troops accustomed 
to the straight roads and open country 
of the North is evident. 

No story of the Porto Rican soldier 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of the marriage question, probably 
the biggest problem that the regiment 
puts up to its colonel. At the time of 
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the last census in June, 1924, the regi- 
ment had 181 married enlisted men of 
whom only 21 were of the first three 
grades entitled to quarters. Sixty-five 
of these married men are privates and 
privates first class, receiving less than 
$35.00 a month. Nearly all have chil- 
dren, the total in June being 317 with 
a normal increase of two a week 

The War Depart- 
ment, when it sent 
the 42d Infantry to 


the Canal Zone, evi- 
dently was not 


aware of the annual 
increment to its 
personnel and _ estab- 
lished a hospital at 
Camp Gaillard for 
the care of male pa- 
The 


however, 


tients only. 
babies, 
started to arrive and 
to meet the situation 
the ladies of the post 
in 1921 organized a 
welfare club and fit- | 








from 


Po rto Rice 


in the number of maternity «: 
for, being exceeded only | 
Reed General Hospital and t} 
hospital at Fort Sam Houst: 
The number of cases admitted 
does not include a few taken « 
the Canal Zone hospital at A 
privately, was 93 in 1923 
1924. It is expected that 
inerease ind 


regiment w 


placements 
the next few 
soldier from 
Latin 
eans. He is 
fond of the 
honest 


other 


and 


worthy and e& 


ieal 


aleoholie Cases 





ted up a set of vacant 
quarters as a matern- 
ity hospital. 

The Army doctors on the post volun- 
teered their services and a sliding seale 
of prices by rank has been established 
that makes it almost self-supporting. 
The price for wives of privates is 
$10.00 for each case, single or twins, 
and for the non-commissioned grades 
$15.00. This includes 14 days’ eare at 
the hospital after the birth of the child. 

The experiment has proved so suc- 
cessful, the station hospital at Camp 
Gaillard now ranks third in the Army 


Angel Vazquez, 42d Inf., (Porto 
Rican), with Medals Won in Ath- the 
letic Events 


the regiment 

Army i 
number 

This 


treated. record on a 


Rico are thy 


? 


‘ 


W 


to furnish its ow 


Vea;rs 


The morals of 


| ) 


| 


(mi 


ey 


temperate in his | 
its. The Army n 


year book 


1914, in dea ing 


rorelg 


station where liquor is cheap and 


cessible to all is one to be proud 


The American soldier from 


Rico did not get into action duri 


World War, but, if heredity an 
lence of 
eriterion, hi 


duties are any 


make an excellent record fi 


in the next war, especially i! 


in the tropies. 
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HORTLY after the 
United States entered 
the World War and 
our Air Service was 
slowly but surely 
coming into its own, 
the War Department, 
realizing that the 
Panama Canal was 
one of our country’s 
greatest military as- 
sets, decided that to protect it prop- 

erly egainst a possible attack some air 

service was necessary. On March 29, 
1917, a small air foree consisting of 
two officers and 51 enlisted men with 
two Curtis R-4 planes was sent to the 
Canal Zone to serve as a nucleus 
around which it was hoped a more 
adequate air force could be built. This 
small flight was later designated as the 

ith Observation Squadron. There were 
no flying fields available so the flight 
operated from the parade ground at 

Fort Sherman. In October, 1917, the 
first flight aeross the Isthmus was made 
n 47 minutes, then thought to be re- 
markable time but which was twice the 
time it takes the present type of planes 
to make the same trip. 

Not long after this, work was started 
on the filling in of a swamp about three 
miles from Colon which was to be used 
as an aviation field. This former 
swamp is at the present time known as 
France Field which is considered one 
f the most beautiful posts on the 
Canal Zone and is, without a doubt, the 
most pieturesque and attractive air 
service station in the United States or 


its py ISSeSSIONS. 


The Army Air Service 


Capt. T. S. Voss, Air Service 


When the World War was over and 
more air service units could be spared 
from other duties the 24th Pursuit 
Squadron and 25th Bombardment 
Squadron were ordered to duty at 
France Field. Shortly afterwards, the 
63d Service Squadron, 12th Photo 
Section, 40th Air Intelligence Section, 
and Headquarters Detachment, 6th 
Composite Group, were sent to join the 
garrison at France Field. These units 
were organized into the 6th Composite 
Group, now containing 38 planes, 57 
officers, and 623 enlisted men with the 
necessary quartermaster, signal, med- 
ical and ordnance troops to balance the 
command prope rly. This foree com- 
prises the present Air Service garrison 
in the Canal Zone. 

The mission of the Army Air Force 
in the Canal Zone is to gain and main- 
tain sufficient air superiority to secure 
the Canal and its accessories against 
an air attack, to observe fire for the 
Coast and Field Artillery, to cooper- 
ate with the Infantry, to attack any 
enemy land or naval forees and to ¢o- 
operate with the Navy in the execu- 
tion of its mission. 

To earry out its functions properly, 
the air foree must of necessity be high- 
ly trained in the various duties incident 
to the protection of the Canal. Each 
squadron has a very definite mission to 
perform and a very important part to 
play in this protection. The personnel 
assigned to the various squadrons must 
be familiar not only with the duties 
incident to their own particular squad- 
ron but must be able in an emergency 
to perform duties with other units in 
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the group. The small air force in the 
Canal Zone makes this three-fold train- 
ing necessary if any semblance of air 
protection is to be had. The supply 
end repair functions of the Army Air 
Foree in the Canal Zone are carried 
out by the Service Squadron, which 
must, due to the great distance from 
repair shops in the United States, fune- 
tion as a repair depot in addition to 
its other duties. 

With the exception of France Field, 
the landing fields in the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama are not 
all that ean be desired. They are, how- 
ever, being improved and in a few 
years landing fields of sufficient size to 
accommodate any type of plane with 
loads of bombs will be available. There 
are landing fields in the Canal Zone 
at the following places: France Field 
and Coco Solo on the Atlantie side of 
the Isthmus; Albrook Field, Fort Clay- 
ton and Fort Amador on the Pacific 
side. In the Republic of Panama land- 
ing fields have been located and marked 
at: Chorrera, Chame, Salud, Penonome, 
Anton, Aguadulce, Santiago, La Pena, 
San Francisco, David, Boquette and on 
the coast opposite the San Blas Islands. 

Cross country flying is encouraged. 
In order that they may become familiar 
with the location of the various fields, 
as soon as they report for duty all 
pilots are taken to the landing fields 
in the Canal Zone and Republic of 
Panama. 

Recently a flight of planes visited all 
the capitals of the Central American 
countries. The reception that was ac- 
corded the flight personnel was an ex- 
cellent indication of the good feeling 
existing between the United States and 
those countries. 

The Army Air Service in the Canal 











Zone is called upon to perfor 
missions not included in the cu: 
of an air force. For instance 
spring of 1923 the heavy rains 
Rica washed out the roads, rs \lroads 
and telephone lines between Sin Jos 
and Port Limon (the Atlantic port o; 
Costa Rica), isolating the people fro 
the outside world. Word of this con. 
dition was received by the commanding 
general through the agency of a steam. 
ship company plying between Por 
Limon and Colon. Planes were dis. 
patched to San Jose with instructions 
to offer their services to the author. 
ities in the matter of carrying mai! 
The offer was readily accepted and 
aerial mail service was maintained in 
Costa Rica between San Jose and Port 
Limon by U. 8S. airmen until the rail. 
roads and telegraph lines were re- 
paired. 

Due to the lack of railroads and 
other means of travel from the interior 
to Panama City and Colon, it is often 
necessary, in order that they may re- 
ceive proper attention in the Canal 
Zone and Panama hospitals, to send 
planes to the interior for persons who 
have been seriously injured or are 
eritieally ill. A few months ago an 
American citizen living in Valcon, 4 
little city about two hundred miles 
from Panama City, sent a request to 
the commanding general that a plane 
be sent up there for his wife who was 
in urgent need of medical attention. 
It was learned that recent rains had 
washed out all the roads in that sec- 
tion and to get the man’s wife to a port 
where she could be put on a oat for 
Panama City would necessitate her 
traveling on horseback for abou! forty 
miles over rough and broken trails. !0- 
formation also was received tht near 
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; home a plot of ground had 
red, upon which a plane could 
\cting upon the plea, ‘‘For 
‘ke hurry!’’ the commanding 
issued the necessary instrue- 
da plane was dispatched for 

At Valeon the pilot could 
y one small cleared plot among 
; and trees that a plane could 
bly get into, and then there was 
1) chanee that he would crack up 








baby boy were resting easily in the 
hospital. 

Again an urgent call was received 
from a small company in the hills near 
Boquette, R. de P., a distance of about 
two hundred miles from Panama City, 
to the effect that the wife of an Amer- 
ican had been bitten by a poisonous 
snake and was in a serious condition. 
A plane could not land at the camp but 
some serum with instructions as to how 














to the small size of the field and 
urrounding trees. The aviator’s 
tions were so definite that he 
‘ided to take a chance and landed 
Placing his passenger in the 
rear cockpit, he made her as comfort- 
able as possible. With the assistance of 
natives who held the wings of the 
while the motor was opened 
wide, the plane was successfully piloted 
cut of the field. The 200-mile trip back 
to Panama was made safely and a few 
‘ later the mother and ten-pound 


some 


plane 


ee 





General View of the Cristobal Terminus Looking Southeast 


; the front yard of France Field. There are ten square miles for anchorage to 
Colon Harbor 


to administer it was dropped. The 
serum saved the lady’s life. 

Recently some Penonome sportsmen 
conceived the idea of sending to the 
Bureau of Fisheries in the States for 
some mountain trout eggs to stock the 
streams in the mountains of Chiriqui. 
In due time the eggs arrived on the 
Zone but they were just about to hatch 
and would die if not released in the 
mountain streams inside of 24 hours. 
There being no boat going up to that 
country for several days, an appeal 
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was made to the commanding general 
to send the eggs by plane. Permission 


was secured there two 
the 


streams waiting for the eager anglers 


and now are 


million small trout in mountain 


to come up and contest their rights to 
stay there. 


Emergency flights are not made 
solely for American citizens. Fre- 


quently it has been necessary to make 
flights to save the life of some Pana- 
manian. In this way the Air Service 
has done much to bind the friendship 
existing between the United States and 
the people of Panama. 

The the the 
ground troops is a difficult proposition 


defense of Canal for 


due to the density of the jungles and 


swamps near the Canal. Sector and 
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area commanders often take 
flights with Army pilots ove: 
they are to defend against 
thus gaining a knowledge of 
try in a few minutes that w 
many months to gain by grou 
These few incidents are cit 
that the sole duty of the \ 
Service in Panama is not th 
tecting the Canal and its 
against attack, but it serves ; 
no other branch of the sery 


position to do—to draw th: 


States and the Latin Ame: 
together and, in a small measur 


give our taxpayers some ret 
their money other than provid 
tection for our country and 


tutions. 
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The Republic of Panama 


Lieut. Col. W. G. Peace, General Staff 


HE great mountain 
system which extends 
from Alaska to Cape 
Horn sinks near its 
central point until 
only a narrow strip 
remains above the wa- 
ters of the oceans to 
bind two continents 
together. It is on 
this strip, and on, as 

it were, the top of a nearly submerged 
mountain range that the country of 
Panama is situated. The terrain is for 
the most part extremely broken and 
rugged with many small streams flow- 
ing in the rainy season in torrents to 


the sea. And while the heat is tem- 


pered by cooling sea breezes, there is 


enough left to promote dense tropical 
growth. 

The dream of Columbus of a new 
route to the Far East led to activities 
which resulted in the discovery of the 
New World. And during the century 
following the initial discovery, re- 
peated efforts were made to find an 
open water way to the Pacific. Fail- 
ing in this, the project of constructing 
a canal was considered by various coun- 
tries until its final consummation. In 
the meanwhile, the short cut across the 
Isthmus became a connecting link in 
the commercial route between Europe 
and the Western coast of South Amer- 
ica. It was this geographic location 
which gave Panama its world impor- 
tance in the days of the buccaneers. 
And it is this same favored position 
Which now by virtue of the Canal 
makes it the crossroads of the world. 


The history of the Republic begins 
with the separation from Colombia in 
1903. The new nation began life un- 
der the most auspicious circumstances. 
The purchase price of the Canal Zone 
was sufficient to put the government on 
its feet financially: And to this was 
added the economic impetus of millions 
of dollars poured into the country in 
the construction of the ‘‘big ditch’’. 
The government was immediately sta- 
bilized by treaty with the United 
States, and commerce and industry 
given free rein for the steady develop- 
ment which has since been so grati- 
fying. 

The Panama of today is a cosmo- 
politan country. Its leading newspa- 
per is responsible for the statement 
that within its borders are found every 
possible combination of races, and some 
that are impossible. According to the 
census of 1921, the Republic had a 
total of 442,486 inhabitants exclusive 
of the residents of the Canal Zone 
which in 1920 had a population of 21,- 
650. The racial classification of Pan- 
ama is as follows: Whites, 52,069; 
Negroes, 85,970; Indians, 33,425; Ori- 
entals, 3,061; Mestizos, 267,961. 

The Indians are made up of scat- 
tering groups many of which, un- 
touched by modern civilization, still 
maintain their primitive customs and 
tribal organizations. 

Any and all religions may be prac- 
ticed freely in the Republic; but the 
Catholic faith is recognized by the con- 
stitution as being held by the majority 
of the citizens and it is, therefore, 
shown preference. 
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Although Spanish is the official lan- 
guage of the nation, English is widely 
spoken. In fact, many of the popula- 
tion converse fluently in either tongue. 

The balboa (value fifty cents) is the 
official monetary unit. But while frac- 
tions of the balboa still exist, the large 
denominations have almost entirely 
been superceded by American money. 

For the fiseal year ending June 30, 


1924, government receipts were $5,509, - 








of Panama 


ican municipalities. Its $3.0) 
hospital was built from the ; 
the national lottery. What t] 
Gras is to New Orleans. th: 


carnival is to Panama and ( 


lasts three days and nights a: 


itself worth a trip to the 


Nearly everyone takes a ho 


dresses up in faney costum 


streets are transformed into ; 
bright colors: and the parad 





Cathedral Park, City of Panama 


000.00 and expenditures $5,330,000.00. 
The national debt is $9,472,904.00. <As- 
sets are $6,000,000.00 of the purchase 
money of the Canal Zone deposited in 
New York and $750,000.00 capital 
stock of the Banco Nacional. 

The City of Panama, the capital of 
the Republic, has 54,458 inhabitants, 
electric lights, street cars, gas, and 
many other modern improvements. Its 
sanitation is strictly supervised and 
compares favorably with that of Amer- 





the queen and her court, 
favorably with any such d 
tion held in the United States 
The second city in size and 
tion is Colon situated at the 


terminal of the Canal. Its 31,2 


habitants are composed most 
eigners. 

The greatest handicap fro: 
Panama suffers is the lack ot 
tation facilities. The Canal 
cater to local freight business 
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4 Banana Plantation—Bocas del Toro 


a railroad the 


The rest 


connects only 


of Panama and Colon. 


country, with the exception of 


Almirante, which is visited by the 
United Fruit company’s ships, is en- 

dependent upon the inadequate 
service of a few small boats for inter- 


eonrce 
oOurseé 


The 
geographical features of the country 


with other communities. 
do not lend themselves to road build- 
And although the width of the 
Isthmus is at places only forty miles, 
is no highway in Panama over 
which a wheeled vehicle can pass from 
one ocean to the other. For 
f means of transporta- 
timber resourees cannot 
ploited and rich manga- 
mines languish within 
miles of the sea. 
chief industry of the 
Ba- 
and 
nuts are produced in 
ties for exportation. 
sugar is raised for 
‘onsumption. 


Republie is agrieulture. 
cocoanuts, cocoa 


Among 
tive fruits may be list- 
orange, papaya, man- 


igator pear, guava, 


Republic of 





Panama $23 


pineapple, and other less 
well known varieties. 


The 


sustaining so far as the pro 


country is not self 
duction of food is concerned ; 
nor are there any manufac 
turing enterprises of impor 
tance. In 1923 imports were 
$12.675,000.00 and exports 
$2,389,000.00, of which about 
two-thirds for 


Was received 


bananas. During the sixteen 
years ending with 1923, im 
ports exceeded exports by 
$113,000,000.00. This at first 
glance would seem to indicate 
a trade balance so unfavorable as to 
lead to disaster. The discrepancy is 
made up by the expenditures of the 
transient population. The population 
of the Canal Zone, including the Army 
and Navy, pours a constant stream of 
this 


added the money spent by the crews and 


gold. into Panama. To must be 
passengers of ships passing through 
On the streets of Panama and Colon 
are the shops of Chinese and East In- 
dians, their shelves crowded with the 
the Orient; 
French shops with their gowns and 


fascinating wares of 





Panamanian Belles in Carnival Costume 
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jewelry from Paris; shops of the na- 
tives where one may find shawls and 
linens from Spain, laces and embroid- 
eries from Italy, china from England 
and the continent, hats and gay bags 
from South America, perfumes and 
cosmetics from France, and the less at- 
tractive but necessary articles required 
for every day use. The thirsty will 
find an oasis in every block. 

The revenues derived from tourists 
are large now and bid fair to become 
much greater. 
around-the-world cruise passes through 
the Canal, and of course makes a stop 
And the number is 
continually increasing of those who 
find in the delightful climates of Pan- 
ama a refuge from the severe northern 


Practically every 


for sightseeing. 


winters. Not only does the Canal, one 
of the most 
wonderful 
feats of engi- 
neering yet 
accomplished 
by man, ex- 


cite the ad- 
miration of 
the visitor, 


but the coun- 
try itself 
abounds in 
historie in- 
terest. It was 
here that Co- 








of 


Panama 


mortal. One may still follow t} 
over which the gold from Pe; 
borne by many a mule to the 
galleons in the Carribean sea. ( 
may visit the ruins of cities ove: ch 
pirate and buceaneer fought |: 

fore Jamestown was settled or the Pi] 


as 


yy 


grims landed on the rock-bound coast 
of Massachusetts. Lord Bryce j 
ited with the statement that the view 


from Ancon hill is the most b 

he has ever seen in his travels ov: 
world. About the foot of this hill nes 
tle the City of Panama, Ancon, Balboa 
and Quarry Heights. To the 

may be seen the majestic Canal sti 
ping up and over the continenta 
vide. To the north, east and west, rug 
ged mountain peaks rear their heads 
till 


skyward hid by fleeey clouds 


giant spirits 


of the w 

derness 
elothed in 
nature’s 


magic dra 
While 
to The 


pery. 
far 
the red roofs 
of Fort Ama 
dor, green is- 
south, beyond 
rise 


lands 


e v e r-chang- 


from a sea of 


lumbus and ing color 

Balboa, Sir The rela 
Francis tions between 
Drake and Panama 

Henry Mor- the United 
gan, per- States ar 
formed the cordial. No 
deeds that Ruins of Old Panama diff erences 
made their The city was destroyed by Morgan and his bucca- have arise! 
seneea ian in 1671 and rebuilt on its present site five that uld 


miles from its original location 
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djusted in a satisfactory man- value for what it has received. Pana- 
he attitude of each nation to ma has prospered greatly by contact 
haracteriz y frankness . ; 

is characte rized by frankn * with America; but on the other hand 
rness. The existing friendship _. ; : 
it has given in return that which has 

| on mutual respect and may be m _ , 3 
. contribute argely to the military 
rther strengthened by a realiza- ‘ gel) : 
+ neither country is under obli- Strength and national security of the 


to the other. Each has given United States. 








U. S. Submarines in the Pedro Miguel Lock 


























Fishing on the Isthmus 








EFORE deseribing the 
fishing possibilities on 
the Atlantic side of 
the Canal Zone, it 
will be convenient to 





call attention to the 
peculiar influence of 
the great dam at Ga- 
tun. This dam 
erosses the Chagres 
river at about seven 
miles above its mouth and converts a 
considerable part of the river valley 
above the dam into a large, fresh- 
water lake. 

The presence of this dam and lake 
has modified the natural conditions in 
the lower Chagres river. In the first 
place, the lake acts as a settling reser- 
voir for the upper Chagres and its 
tributaries to such an extent that even 
in the rainy season the water fed into 
the lower Chagres is almost invariably 
as clear as that of a mountain stream. 
In the second place, due to the dam, 
the flow of water in the lower Chagres 
is subject to control. In the rainy sea- 
son when the spillway gates are open 
from time to time, there is a great but 
controlled volume of water in the river. 
In the dry season and at other times 
when the gates are closed, the only 
water fed into the river bed is the 
waste water from the hydro-electric 
plant below the dam. The water from 
the spillway and from the hydro- 
electric plant is discharged into a large 
channel floored and walled with con- 
crete and extending for about two hun- 
dred yards below the dam. At the 
lower end of this concrete floor, the 
water falls about two or three feet into 
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the rocky, natural channel th 
Chagres river. At low water, w! 
spillway gates are closed, ang|: 
able to stand in the current abo 
waterfall and fish in the poo 
rapids below. When one or more spi 
way gates are open, the water is to 
deep and the current too swift for this 
procedure. At such times, anglers a 
restricted to the rocky shores of th 
river itself. 

It will be seen that in elarifying th: 
water and in regulating its flow. th 
Gatun dam exerts a great influence 
upon fishing conditions. But (atun 
lake exerts another influence in attract 
ing tarpon and other game fish to th 
vicinity of the dam. This is due to th 
fact that the lake has become a breed 
ing place for needlefish, minnows, and 
other small fry, and the water dis. 
charged into the Chagres is therefore 
full of attractive food for game fish 
At times, the pools and rapids helow 
the spillway are full of tarpon, jack 
snook, mullet, red snapper and other 
sea fish, and due to these peculiar con 
ditions the angler is able at this place 
to fish for tarpon from the shore. Light 
tackle can be used and the hook, baited 
with shrimp or needlefish, is allowed to 
play in the swift water. 


Large tarpon are not infrequent! 
hooked under the conditions above « 
scribed, but the most interesting loca 
fishing is for small tarpon with) light 


tackle. When it is understood that 1! 
speaking of small tarpon we reier t 
fish weighing from five to twent) 
pounds, and with leaping and fighting 
power superior to that of the black 


. . P the 
bass or salmon, it will be seen 








kK ish in gf on 


kle fisherman has wonderful! 
nities for sport at Gatun. 

uc to the peeuliar conditions at this 
is even possible to fish for tar- 

Babbitt 

this 

sp ith a salmon fly rod and sal- 


th the fly. General 


tationed here practiced 


es. On one oceasion he eap- 
a tarpon 
ge 67 pounds 
s tackle. So 
s sport has 
en developed 


eht be but 


m 
rs great possi- 

There is 
for 
with light 
trout fly 
swift 


chance 


in the 
that runs 
the conerete 
helow the hy- 
electrie plant. 
\ native fish loeally 

as the sal- 


has been cap- 





tured here with or- 
dinary trout flies. 
\s his weight runs 
ip to three or four 

ds, it ean be 
understood 


ready 


he offers splen- 


sport in these Tarpon Caught 
swift, clear waters, 
but the angler attempting this sport 
should hesitate before employing his 
finest fly rod in it. If a three-pound 
salmon takes his fly, he will have good 
sport. If a five-pound tarpon takes it, 


iis tackle will be strained to the limit. 
But one of the big fellows should 
| to take it, he will be fortunate 
resulting disaster does not in- 


ill of his tackle. 


clude 





the 


of the dam. 





near Gatun Dam 
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The angler for large tarpon will find 
his best sport in trolling in the Chagres 
below the rapids at the immediate foot 
Below these rapids the 
river is deep. At times, and particu- 
larly in the Chagres river lagoon and 
stretches near the mouth of the river, 
there is wonderful trolling for tarpon 


some ago 


years 
Pershing 
captured a 130 
pound tarpon 
the 


river. 


General 


near 
the 
the 
Mrs. 


Chamber- 


mouth of 
During 
past summer 
Frank T. 


lin eaptured one 
weighing 107 
pounds, the record 
for ladies in this 
vicinity. So far, 
the largest tarpon 


taken here with rod 


and line was cap- 


tured by Capt. Gil- 


bert E. Parker, 33d 
Infantry. It 
weighed 155 
pounds; yet much 


larger fish have fre 
quently been seen in 
the river. 
Along the 
bean 


Carri 
the 
Canal Zone there is 


coast of 


sometimes good 
trolling for barracuda, jack and Span 
ish mackerel. There are also good ang- 
ling prospects in Las Minas bay to the 


Field Fort 
dolph, but due to more aceessible fish 


east of France and Ran 
ing at Gatun and elsewhere, this field, 
SO far, has searcely been developed. 
Most of the anglers on the Atlantie 
side are members of the Panama Canal 


Tarpon club, whose clubhouse is im- 
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mediately below Gatun dam. The 


membership of this club is composed of 
civilians as well as officers and enlisted 
men of the Army and Navy. It is a 
fine organization devoted to the best 
interests of the angling sport and is 
always hospitable to neweomers in the 
Canal Zone. 

If there is good fishing on the At- 
lantie side of the Canal Zone, all things 
considered, there is even better sport 
upon the Pacific side. The tarpon is 
not found in Pacifie waters, but fish- 
life, in Panama Bay, is 
more abundant than in the Caribbean 
waters on the At- 


especially 





lantie side. The 
game fish include 
the Spanish 
mackerel, the Bo- 








Pedro, and others of this gr ind 
when weather conditions permi', ther, 
is both excellent trawling and s'i!!-f\s) 
ing on the San Jose banks. 


Most of the Army anglers who fis 
in these waters are members of th 
Army Yacht club. This club owns 
small yacht known as the Papagall; 


which has accommodations for 
of from % to 30 anglers. 

In addition to the Papagallo, the elu 
has five small boats equipped with out 
board motors and of a size to accom 
modate from four to five anglers. It 
is by trawling from these smal! boats 
that many of the 
p henomena 
eatches have been 
made by th 
members of this 





nita mackerel, elub. Perhaps th 
the tuna, the most exciting ele- 
grouper, the ment in_ these 
rock-hind, the fishing trips 

jew fish, the the fact that a 
papagallo, t he angler may haul 
yellow-tail jack, in anything from 


the red fish, the 
red snapper, and 
the corbina. In addition to these is the 
amber jack, one of the finest game fish 
that swims, and the beautiful irides- 
cent dolphin, the gamest fish of any 
waters. Then there is the more haz- 
ardous sport of harpooning the mon- 
ster saw fish and hocking the huge 
sharks which infest these waters. 
There is good fishing at practically all 
the islands in the immediate vicinity 
of Panama, but the best fishing on the 
Panama side is in the waters of the 
Archipelago in Panama bay known as 
the Pearl islands. The fishing grounds 
here are very extensive. There is ex- 
cellent trawling at the Islands of San 


Jose, Pedro Gonzalez, Pablo and 





All Fishing on the Pacific Side is Done a 
by Rod and Reel 


three-pound 
mackerel to 
200-pound shark; he may land his 
catch in two or three minutes, or spend 
two hours in bringing him to gaff. 
At present there is no important fis! 
ing in Gatun lake. 
body of water, its natural species are 
limited to those that originally fre 
quented the streams of the upper 
Chagres valley. But great expecta- 
tions have been aroused by the action 
of the Bureau of Fisheries on the in- 
itiative of the Tarpon club, in intro- 
ducing black bass fingerlings into the 
Agua Clara reservoir, near (atu 
There is every reason to believe tha! 


As it is an artificial 


these large-mouthed bass will thrive! 








Fishing on 


ara, and if so, Gatun lake it- 
eventually be stocked from 
iree. If this dream is realized, 
dit will be largely due to the 
of Capt. Wm. 8. Evans, Field 
y, who was president of the 
club until his relief from the 
Zone. The experts of the Bureau 
sheries feel that all the conditions 





the Isthmus £20 


favor the success of the experiment. 
And if it does sueceed, the Canal Zone 
will indeed be a paradise for anglers. 
For with the tarpon on the Atlantic 
side, the papagallo in the Pacific, and 
the Florida black bass between them, 
no country in the world will offer 


greater attractions to the followers of 


Izaak Walton 





A 70-pound Amber Jack Landed by 
Lieut. Col. W. P. Ennis 

















The Duties of Special Troops 








NDER the head of 
Special Troops there 
are in the Canal Zone 
the School for Bakers 
and Cooks, 10th Sig- 
nal 
11th 


pany, 


Company and 


Service Com- 
Signal Corps, 
the Maintenance and 
Depot companies of 
Ordnance, Headquar- 
ters and Military Police Company, and 
Detachment of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 





The majority of these special troops 
is loeated at Corozal, with the Military 
Police Company stationed at Quarry 
Heights. 

The School for Bakers and Cooks 
was founded in 1920, the first class en- 
tering on February 15 of that year. 
It was designated as a Special Service 
School by General Order No. 18, War 
Department, 1920. During the first 
year or two the number of,’students 
was small, but its capacity has been 
inereased until now the average num- 
ber of students is 48. A new course, 
with enrollment of nine cook students 
and three baker students, begins on the 
15th of each month. The course is of 
four months’ duration. The total 
number of graduates to date is 354: 
one mess officer, 27 mess sergeants, 108 
first cooks, 147 second cooks, 29 bakers 
and 42 assistant bakers. During the 
year just ended 167 were graduated: 
18 mess sergeants, 67 first cooks, 50 
second cooks, 19 bakers and 13 assis- 
tant bakers. 

The school operates four kitchens 
and one pastry kitchen. On Fridays a 
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special of smoked fish is prepar 


on Satu 
bread. 
Pacifie s 


averaging 3,750 pounds per da) 


total br 
1924 wa 


which, the statistician would px 


in one-p 


rdays baked beans and 
Bread for all the posts 
ide of the Zone is bake: 


ead production for th 


s 1,295,870 pounds, a « 


ound loaves placed end 


would reach from New York to Balt 


more. 


The 10th Signal Company 
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for instruction 
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The Duties of 


e fact that it is electrically 
adds much to the comfort of 


Ordnance companies are 


d with the care and repair of 
inance matériel in the Depart- 
whether in the hands of Coast 
ery, Air Service or Infantry. A 
is conducted for selected men 
the combatant organizations, in- 


tion being given in eare and re- 


Special Troops £33 


ical Warfare depot has a dual fune 
tion: issue of supplies, and instruc 
tion of combatant troops in the depart- 
ment and division schools for defensive 
gas instruction. The work began in 
1922 with a single school in which the 
enrollment was 45. During the year 
just ended, six schools were held, in- 
struction being given to a total of 
more than a hundred students. In ad- 
dition to the regular routine, the Chem- 


The School for Bakers and Cooks on an Annual Outing 


of small arms. The Depot Com- 


has charge of the storage and 


issue of ordnance material. The Ord- 


e depot has what is considered by 
to be the finest post on the Zone. 
rything is conveniently located, the 
acks and quarters are comfortable 
well kept, there is a tennis court, 
shade trees than most posts can 

t of, and the Canal not far away. 
Like the Ordnance troops, the Chem- 


ical Warfare depot has been called 
upon to furnish gas masks and to make 
suggestions for the handling of ships in 
which the holds have become filled with 
gas due to wetting or rotting of cargo. 

The work of all these special troops 
is interesting under the conditions that 
prevail on the Canal Zone, and the best 
evidence we have that the men like 
this service is the large number who 


re-enlist for service in Panama. 
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T the close of the tenth 
complete calendar 
year of, operation the 
success of the Panama 
Canal is firmly estab- 
lished. From August 
15, 1914, when it was 
opened to navigation, 
to December 31, 1924, 
it had been used by 
27,405 vessels which 
paid tolls and by 2,336 public vessels 
of the United States on which no tolls 
were collected. During 1923 and 1924 
the number of toll-paying vessels in 
transit more than 400 a 
month, and their cargo more than 
2,000,000 long tons a month. This 
traffic was handled without interrup- 
tion or delay and with only such in- 
frequent and minor accidents as may 
be considered inevitable in maneuver- 
ing large ships in narrow waters. 
While this result is no more than 
was anticipated by those who had made 
a careful study of the engineering 
problems and commercial possibilities 
of the Canal, it is gratitying to have 
all doubts dispelled. Between 1904 and 
1914 many erities arose tu question es- 
sential features of the project and pre- 
dict ultimate failure unless the plans 
were modified to meet their objections. 
Even after the Canal was opened to 
navigation they were not convinced, 
and when traffic was suspended from 
September, 1915, until the following 
April on account of slides in the 
Gaillard cut which completely blocked 
the channel, pessimism appeared for a 
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averaged 


while to be justified. «a 


can that 


might be out of commission for lone 


and uncertain periods seemed of ques. 


After the slides had 
ceased to be a serious problem, the | 


Las} 


tionable value. 


remaining doubt concerned the ques 
tion of profit and loss. For four years 
the expenses of operation and mair 
tenance exceeded the income from tolls 
When would the Canal be weaned from 
the United States Treasury, and whe 
if ever, would its net revenues suftic 
to pay interest charges on the capita 
cost and amortization? That question 
has also been answered. The financial 
situation at the close of the fiscal year 
1924 may be summarized as follows: 


CANAL FINANCES 


The investment in the Canal and its 
adjuncts is partly for National defens: 
and partly commercial. 
ing purposes these items hav 
separated. 


For account 
been 
The investment charged to 
National defense at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1924 (stated in round 
figures) was $112,000,000 that 
chargeable to commercial use $275, 
000,000. The latter figure may be con- 
sidered the capital invested in the 
Canal in a commercial sense. Thi an- 
nual interest on this capital investment 
at 3 per cent (which is the rate on most 
of the bonds issued to cover Canal con- 
struction) would be $8,250,000. The 
following figures of Canal expenses do 
not include this interest charge but do 
inelude a fixed annual charge of $659, 
370.50 depreciation and amortization 
of, Canal fixed property and a further 


and 
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charge of approximately $500,000 per 
annum for depreciation on Canal equip- 
ment. 

To June 30, 1924, the operating ex- 
penses for the Canal proper amounted 
to nearly $70,000,000, and the revenues 
to almost $100,000,000, of which $97,- 
556,118.13 was for tolls alone. In ad- 
dition the operating expenses of cer- 
tain auxiliary business units amounted 
to nearly $100,000,000 more against 
business revenues of slightly over $103,- 
000,000. The excess of total earnings 
over total expenses at the beginning 
of, the fiseal year July 1, 1924, stood at 
$33,241,425.01. But as previously ex- 
plained, this figure does not include the 
$8,250,000 annual interest on the com- 
mercial investment, which must be 
taken into consideration in comparing 
the Canal with a commercial enter- 
prise. For the 10-year period at simple 
interest this charge would now amount 
to $82,500,000, and applying the $33,- 
000,000 operating surplus against this 
charge would still leave a $50,000,000 
deficit for the 10-year period, and at 
compound interest the deficit would be 
considerably more. 

However, the total earnings of the 
Panama Canal during the fiscal year 
closed June 30, 1924, were $37,650,- 
631.18, of which tolls amounted to 
$24,289,603.16. The corresponding ex- 
pense of operation and maintenance, 
including depreciation, but exclusive of 
interest on the commercial capitaliza- 
tion, was $20,441,058.56, leaving net 
revenues of $17,209,572.62, which is 
more than twice the annual interest 
figure and leaves a surplus of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 to be applied to wipe 
out the deficit of previous years. 


THE LOCKS 

The suecess of, the Canal havi, 
demonstrated beyond dispute, ; yblic 
interest is now chiefly concerne:| wis) 
its ultimate capacity. This is 
by the size and operating speed 
locks and by the water supp]; 
able to maintain the summit lev: 

The 85-foot summit level is reached 
by two flights of double or paral 
locks, three locks to the flight, sit vated 
on either side of the Isthmus, distan; 
six to seven miles from the Atlantic 
and Pacific respectively 
These locks have a usable leng: of 
1,000 feet, a width of 110 feet, and 
depth over the sills of 40 feet in sali 
water and 411/3 feet in fresh wate: 
For commercial purposes thes: 
mensions are more than ample. Ther 
is no vessel afloat or building that 
could not be locked through. Howeve: 
there is a possibility that the Nay 
may ultimately require wider locks 
The latest American battleships have 
a beam of approximately 100 feet. The 
British battleship Hood, which passed 
through the Canal in July, 1924, had a 
beam of 105 feet, 214 inches. If th 
building of battleships is resumed, and 
there is any material increase in their 
size, a third set of locks of greater 
width will be needed. They would also 
be useful in handling the ordinary 
commercial business of the 
traffie expands. 

Once every three years it is neces 
sary to unwater the locks to paint and 
repair the gates, valves and other sub 
merged parts. By taking the east and 
west chambers alternately this can be 
done without interruption to traffic, 
but it limits for the time being the 
tonnage that can be handled ‘At 
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Gat n 1924 the triennial overhaul 
_ ipleted in 41 days. Allowing 
e overhaul periods, it has been 
d that the existing locks can 
50,000,000 


The present an- 


least net tons of 
shit gy per annum, 
nnage is approximately half that 
While any computation of the 
growth of traffic is subject to 
t is believed that the 50,000,000- 
rk will not be exceeded before 
1955. In the meantime the construc- 
of a third set of, locks may have 

ed the anticipated congestion. 


WATER SUPPLY 


During the rainy season, with a 
normal length of eight months, there 
<a surplus of water flowing into Gatun 
lake which is wasted over the spillway. 
During the dry season the inflow is 
harely sufficient to balance the evapor- 
ation. This diffieulty is met by allow- 
ing the lake, which has an area of 164 
square miles, to rise at the end of the 
rainy season and then drawing upon 
t for lockages and hydro-electrie power 
il it has fallen to a level which still 
provides a depth of 40 feet in the chan- 
nel. As traffie increases, the seven feet 
of water that ean be stored in the lake 
will not be sufficient, and it is there- 

re proposed to build a dam across the 
upper Chagres river at Alajuela, ten 
miles above the Canal, which will im- 
pound enough water to increase the 
available dry season supply by 70 per 
cent. A seeond project has been con- 
sidered, whieh would make it practi- 
cable to raise the waters of the lake. 
Pending these improvements, and sub- 
sequently if necessary, water can be 
conserved during the dry season by cut- 
ting out the hydro-electric plant at 
. which requires for its operation 
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as much water as the locks, and trans- 
ferring the load temporarily to a re- 
serve power plant at Miraflores former- 
ly operated by steam and now being re- 
equipped with Diesel engines. If all 
the feasible plans for increased storage 
and conservation are developed, there 
is no danger that the water supply will 
not suffice to handle the maximum 
traffic, even if a third set of locks is 
added to the two now in operation. 


SLIDES 


Although the slides in the Gaillard 
Cut have been conquered and cause no 
further anxiety, a brief 
A slide developed at 
Cucuracha on the east side of the Canal 
south of Gold hill soon after the French 
began excavating at that point, and 
several times during the American con- 
struction days, between 1904 and 1913, 
it pushed across the eut, overturning 
steam shovels and blocking tracks. At 
a later date slides developed north of 
Gold hill on both banks and extending 
ultimately for one mile along the prism. 


account of 
them is in order. 


This was the section of deepest exea- 
vation. In September, 1915, thirteen 
months after the Canal had _ been 
opened to navigation, the banks broke 
at East and West Culebra, and the 
channel was completely blocked by a 
ridge of earth and rock 250 feet thick 
and rising 65 feet 
level. 


above the water 
It was six months before the 
dredges could clear this obstruction. Tn 
the meantime the Canal was closed, and 
shipping was diverted to other routes. 
Tn August, 1916, a movement of the 
Cueuracha slide caused a suspension of 
traffic for 8 days, and a movement of 
the East Culebra 
1917, caused another suspension for 2 
days. There was no further trouble of 


slide in January, 
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until 
1920, when a general 


serious importance February, 
movement oc- 
curred in the Cucuracha slide, and for 
3 months caused intermittent obstruc- 
to traffic. 


dipper dredges accomplished the re- 


tion The operation of the 
moval of the slide material at a suf- 
ficient rate to keep the Canal open to 
traffic, with exception of occasional de- 
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tober, 1923, and January, 1924. Wri 
ing in January, 1923, Col. Jay J. Mor. 
then Governor of the Panama 
Canal, said: 


row, 


We believe that we no longer ve a 
serious slide problem. The three grea; 
slides, at East and West Culebra and 
Cucuracha, the sources of all uneasiness 
and controversy, and the only ones that 
have caused appreciable trouble, hay: 








Cucuracha Slide in Culebra Cut, February 2, 1913 


This slide involved 2,900,000 cubic yards. 
the canal 


lays in February, March, April and 
May, 27 ships being delayed for 54 
ship days, with a maximum delay to 
any one ship of 4 days. Since then, 
although there have been slides of 
minor importance, which temporarily 
reduced the width and depth of the 
channel, traffic has not been suspended 
or delayed for more than a few hours. 
The last slides occurred between Oc- 


The locomotives stand on the bottom of 


already been controlled and are almos‘ 
dead. There is of course a possibility 
that these areas may be extended some- 
what in the future, and other smaller 
slides may occur, but serious difficulty 
is not apprehended. 

The slides are now important, main- 
ly because they increase the cost of 
operation by compelling us to hold i 
reserve dredging equipment in excess 
of what would be required for the 
ordinary maintenance of the channel; 
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an emergeney May arise at any time, 
and we must be prepared to meet it 
instantly. 

AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES 


To insure the successful operation of 
the Canal and provide essential services 
and supplies to vessels in transit and 
to its own employees the Canal admin- 
istration has been obliged to engage 
in various auxiliary enterprises, which 
in a more developed region might have 
been left to private initiative. 

The Panama railroad was built by 
American engineers and with Ameri- 
can capital between the years 1850 and 
1855. In the early eighties of the last 
century De Lesseps bought a control- 
ling interest in it, which was trans- 
ferred to the United States in 1904 
with the other assets of the French 
Canal company. It still operates as a 
corporation, but the United States Gov- 
ernment is now the sole stockholder. 
The Panama Railroad company main- 
tains a steamship service between New 
York and Cristobal. This steamship 
line and the railroad across the Isthmus 
were invaluable in the construction of 
the Canal and are considered essential 
to its suecessful maintenance and 
operation. In spite of the very low 
rates charged on all government busi- 
ness the Panama Railroad company 
has earned substantial net revenues 
during the past 20 years. 

Adequate modern terminal facilities 
have been provided at both ends of the 
Canal. The total area of piers and 
wharves at Cristobal is 855,000 square 
feet, and at Balboa 201,000 square feet, 
of which approximately 70 per cent is 
under roof. 

There is a dry dock at Balboa which 
has the same dimensions as the Canal 
locks, and adjacent to it are fully 


equipped mechanical shops capable of 
handling marine repairs of any char- 
acter and extent in addition to the 
varied jobs incident to the maintenance 
of the Canal and the Panama railroad. 
Repair wharves 3,500 feet long adjoin 
the shops on the side opposite the dry 
dock. There is a smaller dry dock at 
Cristobal, 300 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, and shops capable of handling 
ordinary voyage repairs. 

A salvage steamer, fully equipped, 
is maintained ready at all times to pro- 
ceed to the assistance of any vessel in 
distress in the vicinity of the Canal, 
and seagoing tugs are available to pick 
up vessels requiring towing. 

The coaling plants at Cristobal and 
Balboa are equipped with the most ef- 
ficient handling machinery and have a 
combined storage capacity of 700,000 
tons. They have made records in the 
rapid bunkering of ships, which, it is 
believed, have nowhere been equalled. 
Owing to the increased use of oil fuel, 
which is relatively cheap on all steam- 
ship routes through the Canal, these 
plants are now operating far below the 
capacity for which they were designed. 
Coal sales during the fiscal year 1924 
totalled 222,734 tons. 

There is tankage at the Canal termi- 
nals, erected by the Panama Canal, the 
United States Navy and various cor- 
porations, for the storage of nearly 
2,000,000 barrels of fuel oil. The 
Panama Canal has installed and oper- 
ates central pumping plants and pipe 
lines for handling all oil in and out of 
storage, but it does not compete for 
business with the companies maintain- 
ing oil depots on the Isthmus. The 
latter sold more than 6,000,000 barrels 
of oil during the fiscal year 1924. 

Among other enterprises operated by 
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the Canal are a telephone system, a 
chain of department stores, two hotels, 
a steam laundry, cattle pastures, an 
abattoir, ice plants and cold storage 
warehouses. A chain of restaurants 
has now been leased to a contractor, the 
Panama Canal retaining title to the 
buildings and equipment. 

Some of these subsidiary enterprises 
are operated by the Panama Canal and 
some by the Panama Railroad company 
with railroad funds, but except for 
purposes of accounting the distinction 
is unimportant. They are all integral 
parts of the Canal organization. Under 
instructions issued by the Secretary of 
War they must pay their own way, or 
else cause must be shown why they 
should be continued. During the fiseal 
year 1924 the net revenue on Panama 
Canal auxiliary business operations 
was $901,624.12, and on the operations 
of the Panama railroad company on the 
Isthmus $1,044,887.04. The steamship 
line lost $305,857.49, but this loss is 
brought about solely by carrying Gov- 
ernment employees and freight at 
greatly reduced rates. 


GOVERNMENT AND SANITATION 


Adequate provision is made in the 
Canal Zone for public order, educa- 
tion, municipal engineering, fire protec- 
tion, postal, customs and immigration 
services and the other usual executive 
and judicial functions of government. 
Wherever it has been found practicable 
to assign governmental functions to de- 
partment heads in the organization for 
the operation and maintenance of the 
Canal proper and to the personnel 
under them, this has been done. The 
courts are of course independent, but 
in general governmental functions are 
discharged by officials and employees 


who also have duties connect: 
the transit of vessels and servic 
ordinate thereto. This results ». 
in greater economy and efficien, 
insures the fullest cooperation 


With 
3 sub- 
only 


but 


The supreme importance of 
tion to the Canal and the suceess thy: 
has been achieved in stamping oy): \; 
low fever, bubonie plague and | | 
and reducing the malaria rate ‘\) iy. 
significant figures are too well known 
to require comment. The sanitary, 
quarantine, medical and hospita! ser- 
vices are maintained with unimpaired 
efficiency and at less cost than during 
the construction period. 


CONCENTRATION OF AUTHORITY (ND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When provision was made by \ct of 
Congress for the operation of the (anal. 
authority and responsibility were con 
eentrated in the President to be exer 
cised by a Governor repurting to the 
President through the Secretary of 
War. The experience of the construe- 
tion period had indicated very clearly 
that limited or divided authority on the 
Isthmus was inconsistent with efficient 
management. Proposals have been 
made from time to time and for various 
reasons which, if adopted, would have 
disrupted the present unity of control, 
but fortunately they have not been ap- 
proved. The Governor, within |imits 
set by Act of Congress or Executiv 
order, is solely responsible for the 
operation of the Canal and all its sub- 
sidiary enterprises, including the 
Panama Railroad company, of \ hich 
he is elected president, and he exercises 
all of the powers of the chief executive 
of the civil government of the (anal 
Zone. The four governors appointed 
since 1914, Gen. George W. Govthals. 
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Co ester Harding, Col. Jay J. Mor- 
row and Col. Meriwether L. Walker, 
have veen officers of the Engineer Corps 
United States Army, and the 


oi 1! 

three latter, prior to their appoint- 
ment, had served in the subordinate 
position of engineer of maintenance. 
This method of filling the office, al- 


though it is not preseribed by law, in- 
sures a certain standard of professional 
ability and a continuity of administra- 
tive poliey which might not otherwise 
be attained. 

As the Canal is of supreme military 
as well as commercial importance to 
the United States, close and intelligent 
is essential between the 
Canal administration and the United 
States Army and Navy. Liaison has 
been maintained in the past through 
the practice of detailing officers of the 
Army and Navy for service with the 
The governor and engineer of 
maintenance, as previously stated, are 
selected from the Engineer Corps of 
the Army. The Army Medical Corps 
supplies the chief health officer and 
many of his assistants. The Navy is 
represented by the marine superintend- 
ent, the port captains at Cristobal and 
Balboa and the superintendent of the 
mechanical division, There are certain 
other executive or technical positions 
which have usually been filled by the 
detail of officers of the Army or Navy. 


cooperation 


Canal. 


SERVICE TO SHIPPING 


Service to shipping is the primary 
object of the Canal to which everything 
is subordinated. This means the pass- 
age of vessels from ocean to ocean 
safely and with minimum delay and 
the maintenanee of, such facilities for 
the transfer of eargo and passengers, 
fueling, provisioning and repairs as can 


439 
reasonably be expected in a first-class 
modern port. Quarantine and customs 
formalities have been simplified, and 
effort is made to eliminate every vestige 
of the red tape for which government 
operations are commonly criticized. In 
this the Canal administration has been 
measurably successful except in one 
particular. It was intended that tolls 
should be assessed on net tonnage de- 
termined by simple and _ equitable 
measurement rules specially devised 
for the Panama Canal. Unfortunately 
a ruling of the Attorney General in 
1915 made it necessary to apply the 
United States measurement rules in 
conjunction with the Panama Canal 
rules. The former are admittedly un- 
satisfactory for the assessment of tolls, 
and result in discrimination between 
vessels and radical increases or de- 
creases of the official net tonnage fol- 
lowing trivial structural changes. As 
a conspicuous example, two ships of, ex- 
actly the same dimensions and the 
same cargo-carrying capacity paid tolls 
of $4,386.25 and $5,075.25, respectively, 
for no other reason than that there 
was a difference in the location of a 
small fuel transfer pump. The un- 
necessary complication of the measure- 
ment rules has been the source of end- 
less annoyance and confusion for the 
past ten years. Ship owners can seldom 
understand the reason for so clumsy a 
system, and they are no better satis- 
fied when they do. Only an act of 
Congress can straighten out this tangle. 
Unremitting efforts have been made to 
secure the necessary legislation, and it 
is hoped that they will eventually meet 
with success. 

Although the Canal is lighted for 
night operation, ships are now dis- 
patched on a schedule designed to get 
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them through the Gaillard cut by day- 
light. This means that vessels arriving 
at Cristobal inner harbor after 1.30 
p. m. and at Balboa inner harbor after 
2.45 p. m. will be held over until the 
following morning. The departure in 
this instance from the rule of maximum 
dispatch has been due primarily to the 
necessity of keeping the cut clear at 
night for the uninterrupted operation 
of dredging equipment. There is the 
further consideration that with the 
present volume of traffic continuous 
operation is unnecessary and would in- 
volve disproportionate expense. The 
locks are now manned by three over- 
lapping shifts, working at Gatun from 
7 a.m. to 11 p. m. and at Pedro Miguel- 
Miraflores from 6.50 a. m. to 10.20 
p.m. When traffic is unusually heavy 
or during overhaul periods when only 
one lock chamber is in commission these 
hours are extended. With the growth 
of traffic continuous operation will 
eventually be introduced. 


INFLUENCE ON WORLD TRADE 


The influence of the Canal on com- 
merce has been far-reaching. It has 
notably stimulated the development of 
the Pacific coast of the Americas from 
Alaska to Chile, a vast region whose 
products formerly could reach markets 
on the North Atlantic only by relative- 
ly expensive railroad routes or the long 
sea route through the Straits of Magel- 


lan. California oil, northwestern |yy. 
ber and wheat and Chilean nitrates anq 
iron ore are now moving throvgh the 
Canal in cargo lots at the rate of 809. 
000 to 8,000,000 tons a year. Copper, 
sugar, barley, canned and dried fruit. 
eanned fish and coffee contribute each 
from 100,000 to 300,000 tons a year to 
the eastbound traffic. Inu return an in. 
creasing stream of manufactured prod. 
ucts is moving westward from Europe 
and the eastern seaboard of the United 
States to Pacific ports in North and 
South America. The Canal has also 
opened a shorter sea route from our 
Atlantie seaboard to the Far East and 
Australasia. The bulk of the European 
trade with these regions still moves via 
Suez or the Cape of Good Hope. More 
than any other country, the United 
States has benefitted by the Canal. Our 
intercoastal trade accounted last year 
for one-half of the cargo in transit, and 
our foreign trade for more than one- 
fourth, leaving less than one-fourth in 
which we were not directly interested. 
More than half of, the vessels using the 
Canal were under the American flag. 

This is the situation at the end of 
the first decade. For centuries a ro- 
mantic dream, the Canal has become a 
beneficent reality. Predictions are 
futile, but the years ean searcely bring 
less than normal growth and increasing 
usefulness. 
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N the hope of being 
of service both to 
those already under 
orders to proceed to 
the Canal Zone and 
to others who are 
forming‘a preference 
for future foreign 
service stations, the 
information given in 
this article is believed 






















to be of value. 

Before traveling on an Army trans- 
port, passengers, with certain exemp- 
tions, must be vaccinated and inocu- 
lated against typhoid fever. This is 
an Army regulation and is not required 
by health authorities either in Panama 
or in the United States; nor is it neces- 
sary when sailing on the Panama rail- 
road boats or commercial lines. For 
this reason some persons forego the 
privileges of the Army transports. 
There are regular schedules from 
Panama to the principal ports of the 
world. Several lines connect with New 
York, the time required to make the 
trip being about six days. Mail arrives 
from the States almost daily. 

Officers under travel orders are re- 
quired to report at the transport office 
24 hours in advance of the sailing. It 
would in many eases be a great con- 
venience if the officer and his family 
could take up quarters on the boat on 
arriving at the port of embarkation, 
and get meals in the vicinity. But this 
is not allowed, and he should be pre- 
pared for a hotel bill. 

After being ordered to this depart- 
ment, an officer will, before leaving the 
United States, receive by mail a letter 
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notifying him of his assignment to post 
and giving detailed information about 
Panama. The location of the various 
posts are given on the map, included 
in this issue. A little more in detail 
they are: 

Quarry Heights, Department head- 
quarters, one mile from Panama, wood- 
en quarter, gas-cooking ranges. 

Fort Amador, coast artillery and also 
Division headquarters, two miles from 
Panama, concrete quarters, gas-cook- 
ing ranges. 

Fort Clayton, Infantry, four miles 
from Panama, concrete houses, coal- 
burning ranges. 

Corozal, engineer, trains and special 
troops, three miles from Panama, 
wooden quarters, coal-burning ranges. 

Camp Gaillard, Porto Rican regi- 
ment of Infantry, ten miles from Pan- 
ama, canal crossed by ferry in the fore- 
noon only, but small automobiles are 
able to cross on the gate of the locks; 
old wooden quarters, coal ranges. 

Camp at Gatun, field artillery, six 
miles from Colon, old wooden build- 
ings, coal ranges. 

Fort Davis, Infantry, about five 
miles from Colon, conerete quarters, 
coal ranges. 

Fort De Lesseps, coast artillery, ad- 
joins Colon, conerete quarters, coal 
ranges. 

Fort Randolph, coast artillery, about 
four miles from Colon, wooden quar- 
ters, coal ranges. 

Fort Sherman, coast artillery, four 
miles from Colon by boat, no road or 
railroad connections, wooden quarters, 
coal ranges. A very pretty post after 
one gets there. 
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France Field, air service, two miles 
from Colon, concrete and wooden quar- 
ters, coal ranges. 

It will be noted that all the posts 
except Fort Sherman are situated on 
excellent roads leading into cities; all 
except Fort Sherman are served by 
public ‘‘jitneys,’’ and some by post 
exchange busses. In addition, Fort 
Clayton, Corozal, Camp at Gatun, Fori 
Davis, France Field and Fort Ran- 
dolph have very good train service. 
However, at all posts except Fort Sher- 
man, a privately-owned car is a great 
By bringing an automo- 
bile with you, freight from the States 
is saved; but there are always used 
cars for sale down here by officers leav- 
ing, or by the permanent residents oi 
the Canal Zone. Many different makes 
are in evidence; but a Ford answers 
every purpose and has the advantage 
of satisfactory local service. A closed 
ear is comfortable during the rainy 
season, but an open car is more readily 
disposed of when one leaves. 

The climate is mild and pleasant 
with no excessive heat. Some find 
blankets comfortable every night of 
the year. The dry season extends from 
about the middle of December to the 
middle of May. The rest of the year 
is wet, very wet, and twice as wet on 
the Atlantic side as on the Pacific. 
During the rainy period, clothes are 
kept in dry closets where electric lights 
burn continually; but the general 
dampness is hard on certain household 
effects, especially on pianos. Some 
bring such things as valuable rugs and 
books, and some do not. If you want 
to live with your belongings, and en- 
joy them, bring them along; they will 
be about as well off here as stored away 
for three years. But if you are very 


convenience. 





10) 


particular about them, you \ 
more comfortable in leaving : 
hind. One ean get reliable 


‘m be 


‘_Tinese 
rugs and necessary wicker furnituyy 
here at a reasonable price. An! many 
have especially nice mahogany fury). 
ture made to order to take back to the 
States. 

Silverware should be broueht. fo 


there is a good deal of entert 
going on. 


nment 
Should one wish to replen. 
ish or re-stock his supply of linen and 
china, he can do so here at an advan. 
tage. Beautiful Minton chinaware j 
sold at the Canal Zone commiissaries 
at a little more than half the United 
States prices. 

Ladies’ clothes may be obtained 
locally from the city merchants. While 
the stock to select from may not be as 
large as that found in New York o 
San Francisco, there is a certain joy i 
watching for the shipments in fron 
Paris. 

Tropical uniforms are made at pra 
tically all Army posts. Officers hav 
no occasion to wear civilian clothes 
but there are good and inexpensiv 
civilian tailors. 

Shoes for men, women and child 


are carried in stock by the Cana! Zon 
commissaries bui narrow lasts are hard 
to obtain. Civilian stores earry « good 


line but at a little higher cost than in 
the States; but there narrow lasts 
are hard to find. There are severa 
shops where all kinds of shoes are mad 
to order including officers’ riding boots 
and ladies’ evening slippers, at a priv 
that seems to be reasonable. 

Not only do the Canal Zone com 
missaries carry a general stock of dr) 
goods, but also a full line of provisions 
ineluding groceries, fresh mea's. vez! 
tables, fruits, milk, ice cream and ™ 
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A Canal Zone Road 


Gaillard Highway between Piedro Miguel and Miraflores 


verything that is really needed 
e table. In addition there are 
\rmy commissaries, civilian stores and 

markets. In 


are very inexpensive; limes, 5 


season, native 


ents a dozen; oranges, $1.00 a hun 
fresh pineapples, from 5 to 15 
bananas, 10 or 15 cents a dozen: 
lor pears, papayas, mangoes, etc. 
Good 


re not so plentiful, being con- 


ants are easily obtained. 


principally to those who have 
previously trained by Americans. 

‘he housekeeper will probably have to 
keep changing until she finds one to 
suit her. A eook’s pay ranges from 
$16.00 to $25.00 per month, a maid or 
irse $15.00 to $20.00, and a wash 
vO! from $7.00 to $12.00 or $15.00. 


} 


not quite as inexpensive as it 


The 


a healthy appetite; and one or 


seems at first glanee. servant has 
two 
members of her family are apt to drop 
in for a week-end visit at almost an) 
time. As a class they are honest. 

Life in the Canal Zone is pleasant ; 
besides home entertainment there are 


and book 
danees and similar activities. 


the usual card elubs, post 
Where 
proximity permits, posts take turns in 
Thus 


Clayton, Corozai, Amador and Quarry 


giving their monthly dances. 


Heights each give one dance a month 
to which all other posts on the Isthmus 
are invited. The Navy permanently 
stationed in the Zone, and the naval 
vessels through, 
form a part of our social life. And 


the Canal Zone personnel contribute 


constantly passing 


their part to the pleasure of foreign 
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service. Outside of the military posts, boa public school stated that 


the chief centers of social activities are 
the Washington hotel and the Strang- 
ers’ club in Colon, and the Tivoli hotel, 
Century club and the Union club in 
Panama. There are also handsome 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, club and com- 
munity houses and satisfactory restau- 
rants in the Canal Zone. 

Every officer should break his tour 
of service by at least one leave. Mem- 
bers of his family may go away oftener, 
although passage on the Army trans- 
ports is sometimes difficult to obtain. 
Usually the leaves are spent in the 
United States; but some prefer the 
countries of Central and South 
America. 

Provisions are made at all Army 
posts for children to attend the Canal 
‘ Zone public schools. These schools are 
good and compare favorably with those 
in the United States so far as they go. 
But one is apt to run into a snag as 
the following case will illustrate: A 
girl wishes to prepare for Smith college 
where Latin is a requirement. The Bal- 


it eould 
teach the subject, but in as much ag 
only three pupils wanted it, it was not 
worth while to organize a class. 

There are numerous churches in the 
Canal Zone, many denominations be- 
ing represented. 

There are no Army hospital accom. 
modations on the Isthmus for members 
of an officer’s family. The sick are 
taken eare of by the Canal Zone hos. 
pitals at a cost which makes illness an 
expensive luxury. A charge of $5.00 
per day is made for board, room rent 
and nurse’s service. Fees for medical 
attention are graded according to the 
income of the head of the family. 

The relations between the Army, 
Navy and the Canal Zone government 
are most cordial. To this happy situa- 
tion may be added the pleasure of so- 
cial intercourse with the Panamanians, 
and with the various members of the 
diplomatie corps in Panama. Taking 
all things into consideration, a tour of 
duty in the Canal Zone may be made 
interesting, pleasant and profitable 


D 


From the Inauguration Address 


Our country represents nothing but peaceful inten- 
tions toward all the earth, but it ought not to fail to 
maintain such a military foree as comports with the 


dignity and security of a great people. 


It ought to 


be a balanced force, intensely modern, capable of de- 
fense by sea and land, beneath the surface and in the 
air. But it should be so conducted that all the world 
may see in it, not a menace, but an instrument of 
security and peace.—President Coolidge. 





as 
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Editorial 


The Army in Panama 

N a disease-infested tropical 
jungle, American ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and steadfast- 
ness of purpose, undaunted by the ob- 
stinacy of natural elements, created the 
Panama Canal. The Army takes just 
pride in this achievement of the cen- 
tury. Army officers engineered it. 
Army officers discovered and provided 
the sanitary measures without which 
the labor of the mammoth project 
would have been unable to have sur- 





vived to the completion of the task. 
lruly these are heroes of the peace- 
time activities of the United States 
Army. 

The Panama Canal, linking the At- 
lantie and Pacific, provides a great ar- 
tery of commerce for the benefit of all 
mankind. Its value to the world from 
the commercial standpoint is immeasur- 
able. Hundreds of ships pass its locks 
every month, conserving an energy 
which cannot be estimated. 

As the Army built the canal and 
made the Canal Zone a healthful place 
of abode for the white race, it now 
stands guard over this national treas- 
ure. The mission of the Army’s con- 
tingent in Panama is to provide the 
insurance for the safety of the Canal 
both in peace and in the event of war. 
Their réle would in time of war be of 
vital strategie importance for they will 
provide the safety of the concentration 
of the Nation’s naval forces in either 
ocean where needed, as well as insur- 
ing the transport of troops and sup- 
plies, 

Since the oceupation of the Canal 
Zone by the Army’s forees they have 





developed conditions of living that are 
attractive. Under a semi-tropical sky 
they are undergoing their training so 
as to be prepared for any emergency. 


To these officers and soldiers in Pan- 
ama we extend our greetings by dedi- 
cating to them this special number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL with a feeling 
of assurance that they will ever be 
ready to uphold the noble traditions 
of the Army in peace as well as in 
war. 


® 

Our Special Number 
E present this special number 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL with 
xe Ze its numerous articles and many 
illustrations with a hope that it will 
prove of interest and of value to our 
readers. If a perusal of these pages 
will dispel some of the current misap- 
prehensions concerning the character 
of the service and the living conditions 
in the Canal Zone we feel that the work 
entailed in its preparation will not 
have been in vain. 

In addition to our many friends who 
so liberally devoted their time and tal- 
ents to the preparation of articles, we 
are especially indebted to Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Peace, G. S., A. C. of S. G-2, 
Panama Canal Department, and Capt. 
B. W. Venable, Inf., Headquarters 
Panama Canal Department, for their 
assistance, without which this issue 
would not have been made possible. 
The cover design was painted by Lieut. 
J. W. Wharton, Inf., (Tanks) one of 
the foremost artists in the Army today, 
and we appreciate his kindness in pro- 
ducing it for us. 
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Captain of Infantry Rifle Team 


HLE National Matches are assured 

for 1925, the authorization having 
been given in the Army appropriation 
bill for 1926. The Infantry’s Rifle 
Team will be led by Lieut. Col. K. T. 
Smith, Inf., now on duty with the 98th 
Division. 

Colonel Smith’s abilities are familiar 
to the Chief of Infantry, Major Gen- 
eral Allen, as Colonel Smith was identi- 
fied with the rifle matches during some 
of the years that General Allen was 
prominent in the national rifle compe- 
titions. This year’s leader of the In- 
fantry team has the following record 
in the intersectional and national 
matches: Member of divisional rifle 
teams in 1903, 1904, 1907 and 1908; 
member of Army teams in 1908 and 
1909; winner Northern division match 
in 1907; winner of the Army match 
in 1908. 


The ball has been set rolling to pro- 
duce a winning team. Every effort 
will be made by the Infantry to break 
its losing streak in the National Rifle 
Matches, and it is generally conceded 
that under Colonel Smith’s guidance 
the Infantry’s chances are very bright 
for the coming season. 


® 
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5th Infantry Fire Fighters 
LETTER of thanks to Col. Edgar 

A. Fry from Mr. H. A. Brinke: 

hoff, city manager of Portland. Me. 
dated February 27, is self-explanatory 

The prompt response to an appeal 
from Fire Chief Sanborn, and the ex 
cellent assistance rendered by the time 
ly arrival of the men and pumper from 
Fort Williams, helped to prevent a bad 
fire from becoming a disastrous con 
flagration. 

Portland is indebted in a number ot 
ways to you and your regiment and 
last night’s act adds to the debt. Words 
cannot fully express the gratitude we 
feel, nor pay the debt due, but be as 
sured that the citizens of Portland are 
more than grateful to, and proud of, 


their generous neighbors, the 5th In- 
fantry and its commander. 
® 


Infantry Team Wins the Small- 
Bore Championship 

O Company G, Iith Intantry, 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind, 
goes the honor of winning the com- 
pany small-bore rifle championship 
match held under the auspices of the 
National Board for the Promotion o! 
Rifle Practice. Against a field of 34 
entries from Regular Army an Ne 
tional Guard companies an [oops 
which completed the shoot this 
pany won with a score of 3394, three 


com- 
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points ahead of Company H, 
160th Infantry, California 
National Guard. 

Third place was taken by 
Company E, 121st Engineers, 
D. C. N. G., with 3382 points ; 
fourth place was won by Ser 
vice Company, 160th Infan 
try, Cal. N. G., with 3363; 
and fifth by Troop A, 113th 
Cavalry, la. N. G., with 3352 
points. 

a) 


A Splendid Record 


ela K of the 33d 
Infantry, stationed at 
Fort Clayton, anal Zone, 
won the ‘‘merit flag’’ of the 
regiment and the silver lov- 
ing cup for having the high- 
est average score in rifle 
qualifications for 1924. This 
organization also holds the 
distinction of having made 
in the past year, the highest 
percentage with the rifle, the 
pistol, and the automatic 
rifle in the regiment. 

The high standard of re- 
sults accomplished with the 
automatic rifle was due in a 
large measure to the personal 
interest manifested in this 
weapon by the regimental 
commander, Col. John W. 
Heavey. His faith in this 
weapon was certainly justi- 
fied as the 100 per cent quali 
fication and average score of 
527.75 show. 

To the infectious enthu- 
siasm of the battalion com- 
mander, Maj. Rudolph G 
Whitten, in rifle qualifica 
tions and all that goes with 
thorough preparatory train 
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ing, was due the cooperative team 
work and earnest efforts that were put 
forth by each and every member of the 
company and that resulted in this com- 
pany winning the ‘‘ merit flag.’’ Every 
member of the organization rests 
secure in the knowledge that whatever 
standard of qualification was reached 
by the Infantry weapons was fully 
earned. The 3d Battalion showed up 
remarkably well in the results of the 
year’s work on the rifle range; Com- 
pany B took second place, with Com- 
panies I and L in third and fourth 
places respectively. Also, Company M 
won the machine gun qualification 
trophy, while Company D took first 
place with the pistol. 

During the visit of the Chief of In- 
fantry to the post in 1923, Company 
K put on a demonstration in the use 
of rifle grenades. It received warm 
praise from General Farnsworth, who 
personally congratulated the sergeant 
in charge of the section and the men 
engaged in the demonstration on the 
splendid results accomplished and the 
accuracy demonstrated in the use of 
this weapon. 

During the past maneuver season, 
Company K was in the field for five 
weeks, operated the officers’ reconnoit- 
ering camp and acted as mounted or- 
derlies, ete. During this period they 
received valuable instruction in all 
kinds of jungle work, beach patrolling, 
flare and rocket signaling, trail cutting, 
saddling and care of horse equipment, 
camp sanitation and field engineering. 
They also took part in a night demon- 
stration and landing from boats in an 
operation against the beach defenses, 
which resulted in quite a memorable 
night march through the jungles, on 
which the march discipline was a sub- 


ject of favorable comment on 
of the umpires. 

The company was highly compli. 
mented by the officer making the jp. 
spection of the physical appearance of 
the men at the annual inspection on 
December 22, 1924. Under the abi 
eare of Sergeant Lovett and the un. 
surpassed ability of Cooks Belmiro and 
Sommer, it is a matter of record that 
the recruits assigned to this company 
soon have their wrinkles smoothed out 
and the men continually take on weight 
regardless of the ‘‘tropies’’ and the 
class of work they undertake. 

In the division inspection on Decem 
ber 4, 1923, Company K was noted in 
the report of that inspection as fol 
lows: ‘‘Kitchen of Companies A, B 
I and K were superior to others in this 
command and are worthy of special 
mention for the manner of upkeep and 
the excellent condition found; of thes« 
four companies, Company K is rated 
the highest, and it is believed to be th 
best kept kitchen im any organization 
seen to date. As regards kitchen, mess 
and surroundings, with special refer- 
ence to care and upkeep in general 
sanitary matters, Company K rates th: 
highest in all particulars.’’ 

The men of the organization are 
especially proud of the fact that Com- 
pany K was chosen as the guard of 
honor for General Pershing during his 
brief visit on November 29, last, at 
which time the company was high! 
complimented by General Pershing and 
also by the department commander 
General Lassiter. 

The members of Company K take 4 
just pride in their organization and the 
result achieved is a direct result of 
this pride. Especial credit is due th 
non-commissioned officers for the un- 


part 
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forts they put forth, for it is 


throu their personal leadership, 
their knowledge of the game in all of 
ts} s, their loyalty to their officers 
standard of accomplishment 

set by them, that has merited a just 
Cant. Chas. W. Seifert commands 


Company K, and his lieutenants are 
Harry L. Lewis and Thomas E. Ma- 
The non-commissioned officers 

re: Ist Set. George Neumueller, Ed- 
ward Backell, Charles H. Post, Maxine 
Richards, Theodore Munson, William 
\. Lovett, John Temple, and Edward 
Muszvnski; Cpls. William Leighty, 
(rl Briganti, Clarence Habeger, 
Alva Reams, Claude Stetzer, Andrew 
Kuehner, Zackie White and Mike Yelo- 
wich. The first sergeant, George Neu- 
eller, was recently replaced by 1st 

Set. Arthur Motley, who comes from 


the 6th Infantry with a splendid ree- 
ord. Sergeant Backell, one of the old 
N. C. O.’s of Company K, has been 
replaced by Sergeant Winters, who 
comes from the 28th Infantry. 


® 
Company D, 42d Infantry 


E publish on this page a picture 

of the winning company pistol 
team in the Regular Infantry, which 
handily won the National Rifle Associ- 
ation’s 1924 match. Company D, 42d 
Infantry, had this prize shooting com- 
bination, and of which a complete ac- 
count of the results were given in the 
February JOURNAL. 

Company D fired 67 men with the 
pistol and machine gun during the reg- 
ular season, qualifying 100 per cent 
with both weapons. The qualification 
with the pistol was 24 experts, 29 








Winners Infantry 


Team from Co. E, 42d Inf. 








Pistol Team Match 
Left to right—Sergt. Ramon 


Gonzales, Cpl. Eladio Quifiones, Pvt. Guillermo Cortez, Cpl. 


Jobino Volez. 





Pvt. Luis Cintron not shown 
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sharpshooters and 14 marksmen; and 
with the machine gun, 53 experts and 
14 sharpshooters. 

® 


The 65th Infantry 
i. TENNEY ROSS relinquished 
command of the 65th Infantry in 
Porto Rico on January 31, and Lieut. 
Col. Samuel W. Noyes assumed com- 
mand. 


Colonel Ross nad been with the regi- 
ment since March, 1922. During that 
time he ineculeated into his regiment 
the new methods of training and re- 
crganized his command under post war 
tables of organization bringing the 65th 
Infantry up to a high state of efficiency 
and training. Notwithstanding the 
early difficulties encountered in this 
task, Colonel Ross had, as he left, the 
satisfaction of knowing that his work 
was well done. 


To show their respect and regard for 
their departing commander the regi- 
ment was formed on the seawall off 
‘*El Morro’’ by Lieutenant Colonel 
Noyes, and as the transport on which 
he left for the United Statess sailed 
past ‘‘El Morro’’ the band played the 
regimental march, the command stood 
at attention, and the regimental colors 
were dipped. 

The enlisted men of the regiment 
sought to express their appreciation of 
the many kindnesses of Mrs. Ross and 
Miss Betsy Ross by the presentation of 
a silver tea service. Officers and ladies 
of the regiment presented four silver 
candlesticks and a silver tray. Col- 
onel and Mrs. Ross and daughter, Miss 
Betsy, will be missed not only by the 
Army contingent but by their many 
other friends in Porto Rico. 
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Basketball Championshi, jp 
Second Corps Area 


HE championship of the 2. | 
Area was won by the Fort s 
cum, New York basket ball t. 
12 games played they won ten 
and suffered only two defeats. «5 
opponents listed, Fort Jay, Fort Tw 
ten, Fort Wadsworth, and P! 


Barracks are Army teams. ‘| first 
defeat was at the hands of th: U8 
Marines at Brooklyn, but the seore was 
evened when that team came to Slocun 
to play on the home floor. The onh 


other defeat was at the hands of th 


*‘Unity Five’’ of New Rochelle, N. \ 
which team is virtually a professional 
team, and their winning was on a very 


small margin. Neither of these ty 
defeats was at the hands of an Army 
team, and the Marines of Brooklyn 
were the only service team to win over 
Slocum. 

The two final games were with Fort 
Wadsworth and Plattsburg Barracks 
Sergeant Stewart was high scorer for 
Slocum with 14 points. The score was 
Slocum, 29; Wadsworth, 25. [) 
game with Plattsburg Barracks, Se 
geant Stewart was again high man for 
Slocum, seoring 20 points. Lieutenant 
Fowler for Plattsburg played an exce! 
lent game. The seore of the game was 
Slocum, 53; Plattsburg, 29. 

® 
The Inaugural Parade 


HE inaugural parade in Washing 

ton on March 4 
largely of Regular Army organizations 
which are stationed in the vicinity 0! 
Washington. The leading unit was th 
Army Band followed by the crack 3d 
Battalion, 12th Infantry, from Fort 
Washington, Md., which outdid itsel! 


was composed 

















‘py appearance and perfect 

Wa ¢. The tank unit from Camp 
Me umbled down the Avenue at- 
much attention and favorable 

k. O. T. C. Band, Infantry unit 
University of Vermont, acted as 

ese for Governor Billings of Ver- 
This was singularly appropriate 

of the fact that the ‘‘ First 

Lady of the Land’’ is a graduate of 
versity. It made a neat appear 
arched well and was greeted 

with applause throughout the line of 


D 


Virginia's Own Training Civilian 
Rifle Clubs 

|° keeping with its name of ‘‘Vir- 

vinia’s Own’’ Infantry regiment 

the Regular Army the 34th In- 

v, stationed at Fort Eustis, Va., 

s undertaken the training of civilian 
rifle clubs with much success within 
the past month. 

Capt. L. C. Wheat, plans and train- 
ug officer, has a elass of over 50 stu- 
dents of Williams and Mary College 
who report to Fort Eustis for instrue- 
tion every Friday afternoon. At pres- 
ent the college students are taking the 
preliminary steps in rifle marksman- 
ship and will eonelude their course by 
liring for reeord on the Infantry range 
at Fort Eustis which is now being com. 
pleted to melude the 600-yard firing 

At Newport News, Va., Capt. W. L. 
Coulter, 34th Inf., has a class of over 
160 students of the Newport News high 
school who are taking one and a half 
hours’ training in rifle marksmanship 
every afternoon in place of athletic 
training. The high school students wil! 
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also complete their training by firing 
the C. M. T. C. course at Fort Eustis 
sometime in April or May. 

Captains Wheat and Coulter are now 
considering closing their work with 
these two groups with a competitive 
match between representatives of the 
two institutions after the students have 
eompleted their firing on the Fort 
Eustis target range. 

I 
The 29th Infantry 

RGANIZATION DAY was ob- 

served in the 29th Infantry on 
March 3, it being the occasion of the 
24th anniversary of the present regi 
ment. At 8.00 a. m., the events of the 
day were opened with the formations 
of decoration of the colors and a re- 
view. <A field meet of military and 
athletic events followed the review and 
occupied the greater part of the day. 
A special dinner was held at 5.00 p. m 
in all organizations. In the evening a 
smoker, concert and dance was enjoyed 
until midnight. 

The review of the regiment, com 
manded by Col. Monroe C. Kerth, was 
received by Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells, 
commandant of the Infantry School. 
General Wells decorated the regimental 
colors with a battle streamer won in 
the Philippines. General Wells then 
talked about the regiment of the 29th 
as he had known it sinee he first became 
associated with it shortly after its re- 
organization at Fort Sheridan, Ill., on 
March 3, 1901. He gave many personal 
recollections of the service of the regi- 
ment in the Philippines, of record 
marches made and activities engaged 
in by the regiment, in Colorado and 
other western States, after its return 
to the United States. He related many 
incidents to show the high morale and 
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regimental esprit de corps that per- 
meated every man. 

After the talk by General Wells, the 
regiment marched to the stands, erect- 
ed for the occasion, at the regimental 
athletic field and the meet got under 
way. The First Battalion was in it to 


talion, 50 points; special writs, 17 
points. 

An attractive program of e\ 
issued for the occasion. In the 
concerning the regiment are fovind the 
following : 


Since October, 1919, the reg 
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Members of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team: Squad from Company F, 


29th In- 


fantry—Capt. Raymond H. Bishop, Company Commander 


From left to right: Front row—Pvt. Cecil Williams, Pvt. 1st Cl. Eddie L. Stinson, Cpl. 
Eugene G. Wiggins, Pvt. John S. Adcock, Pvt. Earl Stacks; back row—Pvt. Ist Cl. 
James O. Boring, Pvt. ist Cl. Anthony Baux, Pvt. Madison S. Jones 


get revenge for their football defeat by 
the 2d Battalion. The 2d Battalion 
athletes went out to gather in another 
victory. The special units were some- 
what handicapped in comparison with 
the two war strength battalions. The 
final scores by battalions were: Sec- 
ond Battalion, 108 points; Ist Bat- 


has been the demonstration regiment 
of the Infantry School. This means 
that, through the student officers wh 
witness the demonstration and then, 
after graduation, return to their re- 
spective stations for duty, the 29th In- 
fantry spreads through the Regular 
Army, National Guard, Organized Re- 
serve, R. O. T. C., and C. M. T. C., the 
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very latest methods of Infantry or- 
vanizalion, technique and tacties. 

“ The 29th Infantry is the only In- 
fantry regiment in the U. S. Army that 
is authorized to keep its companies at 
full war strength. Even though the 
34 Battalion is inactive, our authorized 


strength is 64 officers and 2,133 en- 
listed men, almost twice as many men 
as are in any other regiment. The 


regiment has always had a high stand- 
ing in the opinion of its commanders ; 
it shoots among the best; it is splendid- 
ly trained; its men are all generally 
above the average; its athletes are 
prominent and in every way the regi- 
ment stands out as a fine botly of men. 

Col. M. C. Kerth, now commanding 
the regiment, looks after the welfare 
and interests of his enlisted men. He 
has made us a better and happier regi- 
ment. | 

In the year 1925 we will see the be- 
ginning of the construction on our new 
barracks, which will be among the 
finest in the United States Army. 

We will be proud of our privilege to 
have belonged or to be a member of the 
29th Infantry, the regiment that 
‘Leads the Way.”’ 


Many officers now prominent have 
been members of the 29th Infantry. 
Among them are: Maj. Gen. Robert 
H. Allen, the new Chief of Infantry, 
and Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells, com- 
mandant of the Infantry School. 

Former officers of the regiment sta- 
tioned at Fort Leavenworth were hosts 
to Major General and Mrs. Allen at 
the Golf Club on February 20 at a 
dinner and danee. The place cards for 
the dinner were furnished by the pres- 
ent officers of the 29th. They sent their 
felicitations by a letter signed by ail 
the officers of the 29th Infantry, and 
by six enlisted men who had formerly 
served in companies of that regiment 
commanded by General Allen when a 
captain, which together with many 


other congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams were read at the dinner. 


® 


Infantry School Basketball 
Results 


HE Infantry School’s basketball 

team closed the 1925 season at Fort 
Benning on February 27, having won 
12 and lost 10 games, for a percentage 
of 54.5. During the season the In- 
fantry scored 771 points to 711 by their 
opponents. 

The games won were as follows: 

Lee Athletics, 25-40; Auburn, 27-37; 
Macon Y. M. C. A., 24-30; Albany 
Y. M. C. A., 32-37; Florida University, 
27-43; Fort McPherson, 22-38; Clem- 
son College, 23-35; Parris Island Ma- 
rines, 18-33; Parris Island Marines, 
26-35; Spartanburg Y. M. C. A., 23-36; 
Columbus Y. M. C. A., 20-55; Fort Me- 
Pherson, 23-45. 

The following games were lost: Bir- 
mingham Athletie Club, 30-29; Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College, 41-38; Fur- 
man University, 48-30; Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club, 43-22; Right Way Five, 
67-45; Albany Y. M. C. A., 48-26; Mer- 
eer University, 42-28; Parris Island 
Marines, 32-26; Auburn, 38-27; Colum- 
bus Y. M. C. A., 37-36. 


® 


Colonel Dean Leaves the | Ith 

OL. JAMES T. DEAN was ten- 
dered a farewell banquet by the 
officers of the 11th Infantry on Febru- 
ary 20 at the officers’ club at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., as a tribute 
of honor to the departing commander. 
Advantage was taken of the occasion 
for expressions of the high esteem in 
which the regiment holds Colonel Dean 
and of regrets at his departure. Lieut. 
Col. E. J. Nowlen was the toastmaster. 
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During the banquet telegrams were 
read by the toastmaster from officers 
of the regiment on duty at other sta- 
tions. 

On Tuesday afternoon, February 24, 
as a parting mark of respect to Colonel 
Dean, the entire regiment was formed 
as a cordon at the edge of the reserva- 
tion near the Spring Valley Station, 
and companies were called to attention 
and presented arms successively as the 
colonel’s automobile passed. The offi- 
cers formed at the end of the line and 
presented sabre. The colonel stopped, 
alighted from the car and shook hands 
with ot officer bidding him ‘‘good 
bye,’’ and the officers extending to 
their beloved former commander their 
good wishes. 

® 
34th Infantry Athletics 


ITH company, battalion, regi- 

mental and officers’ basketball 
teams organized the 34th Infantry has 
enjoyed the greatest basketball season 
in its history. Winning last month 
over the 51st C. A. C. in a hair-raising 
game in which the lead changed seven 
times during the contest the ‘‘dough- 
boy’’ regimental team again annexed 
the Fort Eustis regimental champion- 
ship crown. The final score was 26 
to 24. 

In the post battalion league recently 
concluded the 2d Battalion, 34th In- 
fantry, ran second and the 1st Battal- 
ion third out of the six battalions rep- 
resented. 


The fight in the regimental league is 
the closest in the history of the 34th 


D 





*Infantry and although the 


ries jg 
rapidly drawing to a close at |. ist fiye 
of ten companies still have a ©: ince ty 
carry off the ‘‘Colonel’s Cup’ offered 
by the commanding officer.  Servyiee 
Company, supreme on the ec irt fop 
the past three years, has been some. 
what weakened by discharges while 
other teams have been strengthened re. 
sulting in an extremely close race. [py 


first place is Company F, followed by 
Companies G, D, Service and H in the 
order given, any one of whicli fives 
may come out on the top of the ladder 
by the end of the season. 


Prospects for an excellent regimental 
baseball team are bright and the regi- 
mental baseball !eague promises to fur- 
nish as tight a race as is the basketball 
league. The baseball 
April 13th. Bowling teams are also 
being formed in the regiment with 
good prospects. 


season opens 


® 


Win Pennants in Sixteenth 
S THE result of rating of organi- 
zations and detachments of the 
Sixteenth Infantry, Company E has 
won the ‘‘blue pennant of excellence” 
for having the highest rating in mili- 
tary efficiency relating to personal ap- 
pearance, clothing and equipment. 
The blue banner of excellence was won 
by Company F for having the highest 
rating in the efficiency of kitchen and 
dining room. Lieut. Charles A. 
Welcher commands Company § and 
Capt. John F. Gleaves 
Company F. 


commands 
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The Recreation Center Project 


OWDY FIELD has been dedi- 
eated. Before the game scheduled 
for March 31, there was to be a review 
of troops in honor of the veteran for 
whom the baseball field at the Infantry 
School was named, Harry Gowdy. The 
big flag was to be drawn up the flag 
pole by Mr. Gowdy. This was to have 
been followed by presentation of a sil- 
ver service to the veteran Infantryman 
as a token of appreciation from the 
Doughboys at Fort Benning. The 
Washington American League baseball 
team, the world’s champions, were then 
to meet the New York Giants on Gowdy 
Field following the ceremonies incident 
to the dedication of the field. The re- 
port of events was not at hand as we 
went to press. 


The Doughboy Memorial Stadium is 
half way completed. Additional con- 
tributions are slowly coming in. The 
latest addition comes from the proceeds 
of the Columbus Ledger, special Fort 
Benning-Columbus issue of 100 pages 
which appeared on February 22. Ap- 
proximately $3,000 has been raised by 
this source. Much of the credit for the 
success of this proposition is due to 
Lieut. Brooke W. Leman, secretary of 
the Recreation Center board, who as- 
sisted in the editing of the pretentious 
issue that reflects great credit on all 
those who were responsible for its pro- 
duction. 

The matter of participation by Na- 
tional Guard regiments and by regi- 
ments of the Organized Reserves is be- 
ing presented to them. It is felt that 
units from these components should 
participate in the great memorial erect- 
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ed in honor of the Infantryme: who 
lost their lives in the World We 
The adjutants general of the Nationa! 
Guard were favorably impressed of th, 
proposition which was presented ¢ 
them at the meeting in Washington the 
second week of March. 


The work goes on. Have you 
your share? 
® 
Panama Department 
Shoulder Patch 
N our front cover of this issue 
there appears, quite conspicuous- 


ly, the shoulder patch of the Panama 
Canal Department. On an inside page 
is the design of the Panama Division 
shoulder insignia and the description 
is given therewith. 

The shoulder patch of the Panama 
Department is gold with two flanches, 
representing the two oceans, Atlantic 
and Pacific, indenting the continent 
but separated by the Isthmus. The 
colors, red and yellow, are those of 
Spain, which for so long held dominion 
over this territory. 


® 
Boosts Infantry School 


HE following remarks were made 

by Colonel Phillips of National 
Guard field officers’ class at the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., to 
the assistant commandant of the schoo! 
after graduation of his class: 


The class desires to express to you 
and through you to the Commandant 
and the School Faculty, our sincere ap- 
preciation of the universal courtesy ex- 
tended to us, and the painstaking 
efforts which have been made by every 
one connected with the school, to make 
our work at Benning a pleasure 





structors have been most pa- 
llingly and cheerfully answer- 
f our many questions and al- 
idy to assist us by every means 
their power. 
eave for our home stations con- 
that the instruction we have re- 
here will result in a vast im- 
ent in the future training of 
spective organizations. 
wing the School as we do, we are 
siastie in our praise of its system 
ching and heartily agree with the 
etary of War, who said: ‘‘We 
set at Fort Benning, the greatest 
ol in the World, bar none.’’ 

And, furthermore, as a more last- 
ng show of our appreciation, we unani- 
mously agreed to donate to the Recrea- 
tion Center Fund the sum of $100.00 

d it gives me great pleasure to hand 

to you now. 

® 


Book Reviews 
Tue INFANTRY ScHoot Cook Book. 

Svo, 120 pages. Price $1.00. 

This cook book was prepared by the 
idies of the garrison of Fort Benning, 
Ga., and contains the choicest recipes 
The funds 
derived from its sale are being devoted 
to charity by the Chapel Guild of Fort 
Benning which was responsible for its 
The Book Department of 
the Infantry Association will take or- 
ders for this book and all the proceeds 
will be turned over to the Chapel Guild 
for applieation to their fund dedicated 

worthy purposes. 


its many contributors. 


iblieation. 


THe 1925 


STATES 


ALMANAC OF THE UNITED 
Army. U. S. Reeruiting 
Publicity Bureau, Governor’s Island, 
N. Y. 

This almanae contains a splendid 
compilation of over 500 historical 
hitherto little known, 
ng the U. S. Army’s peace-time 
d as pioneer, colonizer and organ- 


events 


many 
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izer of American civilization. The out- 
side cover carries a splendid illustra- 
tion in colors, of a battery of light field 
artillery going into action over rugged 
country in the Southwest and the artist 
has caught the spirit of action in an 
admirable manner. 

The Recruiting Publicity Bureau is 
to be congratulated on this production, 
which is a valuable addition for any 
military library. There are still some 
copies available for free distribution, 
to be supplied upon application. 

® 

Treaty Rights in Panama 

HE Clayton-Bulwer treaty between 

the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, ratified in 1850, provided for the 
construction of a ship canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans by the 
way of the San Juan de Nicaragua 
river, and either or both of the Lakes 
of Nicaragua or Managua to any port 
or place on the Pacifie ocean. It pro- 
vided that neither of the contracting 
parties would ever erect or maintain 
any fortifications commanding the 
same or in the vicinity thereof or ac- 
quire or exercise any dominion over 
Niearagua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central America. 

Article II provided ‘‘ Vessels of the 
United States or Great Britain, tra- 
versing the said Canal shall, in case 
of war between the contracting parties, 
be exempted from blockade, detention 
or capture, by either of the bellig- 
erents.”’ 

In Article V, it was further pro- 
vided that when the Canal should have 
been completed the two 
would protect it from interruption, 
seizure or unjust confiscation, and that 
they guaranteed the neutrality thereof. 

This treaty was superseded by the 
so-called Hay-Pauncefote treaty, rati 


countries 
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fied in 1902. By it the United States should be constructed at the 
was given the exclusive right to pro- while the Hay-Pauncefote 


vide for the construction and manage- which was substituted for it, wa- sje: 
ment of a canal ‘‘by whatever route on the subject of the defense «°° gy) 
may be considered expedient.”’ a waterway. The treaty with IP nama 


The United States agreed to the neu- provided for the construction, 
tralization of such canal substantially tion, sanitation, and protection 
as embodied in the convention for the  eanal. 


free navigation of the Suez canal. The There were those high in au: 
outstanding features of this neutraliza- who believed that the United 
tion were as follows: had no right to fortify the 

The canal shall be free and open to Great Britain, however, reeovnized 


ar « _ , > 

vessels of commerce and of war of all that the Canal must be defend 
nations observing these rules, on terms has never raised any question as '. 
of entire equality, so that there shall right of the United States to di 
be no discrimination against any such 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in re- : : 

eae whether the neutrality of the Ca 
spect to the conditions or charges of ; 


Interesting questions arise 





traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions Would be observed in the event of war 
and charges of traffic shall be just and between the United States and (ireat 
equitable. Britain and the vessels of war of th: 

The present canal was constructed atter country be permitted to transit 
under a convention with the newly or- the Canal. ® 


ganized Republic of Panama in 1904, 
whereby the United States agreed to 
pay to the Republic $10,000,000 and = The Association is constantly on th 
an annual payment of $250,000 begin- outlook for means to improve its ser 
ning after the completion of the canal. vice to members, and keeps ii 
In 1912 Congress passed an Act for With the large publishing hous 
the protection and operation of the the object of picking up book harz 
Panama Canal which contained the Such a chance recently 0¢ 
proviso that ‘‘no tolls shall be levied when we secured a number of sets 
upon vessels engaged in the coastwise Ludendorff’s and Hindenburg’s bic 
trade of the United States.’’ This par- Traphies at a figure that enables us | 
ticular provision was the cause of a turn them over to our members at on 
great deal of dissatisfaction in Great third of the regular price. An office! 
Britain, based on the ground that it can now secure the two comple! 
gave an undue advantage to the com- of books for only $5.00. As the books 
merce of the United States over that retailed at $15.00, there is a rea 
of Great Britain, and after a great gain here. The same way with (!aus 
deal of acrimonious debate was finally witz’s ‘‘On War.’’ Although this }s 
abrogated by the substitution of a standard military work, we have 
rate of tolls applying to all ships alike, cured a few sets from a book dea er |! 
whether the property of the nationals need of ready eash and can pa 
of Great Britain or the United States. great three-volume work on 1‘) 0U! 
The Clayton-Bulwer treaty provided members at only $7.00 a set, w! 
that no fortifications or other defenses regular price is $12.00. 


Book Bargains 
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Citizens’ Military Training Camps for Summer of 1925 


ites to 
rined 


$000 


1 P00 


> 900 


900 


}.000 


Camps or Forts 
FIRST CORPS 
Camp Devens, . Mass... 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.! 
Fort Adams, R. I.. 
Portland Harbor, Me. 
Fort Terry, N. Y.. 
SECOND CORPS AREA 
San Juan, P. R. 
Plattsburg Bks., N. Y. 
Plattsburg Bks., N. Y. 
Camp Alfred Vail, N. J.* 
Fort Hancock, N. J. 
Fort Dupont, Del. 
Madison Bks., N. Y. 
THIRD CORPS AREA 
Camp Meade, Md. 
Fort Monroe, Va. 
Fort Eustis, Va. 
FOURTH CORPS AREA 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Fort Barraneas, Fla. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
FIFTH CORPS AREA 
Camp Knox, Ky. 
Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind. 
SIXTH CORPS AREA 
Camp Custer, Mich. 
Jefferson Bks., Mo.* 
SEVENTH CORPS AREA 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Fort Des ‘Moines, Ia. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
EIGHTH CORPS AREA 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Fort Crockett, Tex... 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Fort Sill, Okla.. 
Fort Logan, Colo... 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz... 
NINTH CORPS AREA 
Camp Del Monte, Calif. 
Camp Lewis, Wash... 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 
Fort Worden, Wash 
Fort Geo. H. Wright, Wash. 
Fort Douglas, Utah 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


AREA 





Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


July 

July 

Aug. < 
Aug. : 
Aug. : 
Aug. : 
Aug. : 


July 
July 
July 


July ‘ 

July 2-: 
July 2-: 
July 2-: 


-30 
8-Aug 


July 
July 


-30 
-30 


Aug. 
Aug. 


-30 
-30 
-30 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


-30 
-30 
-30 
-30 
-30 
-30 


Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 


July 21-Aug. 
June 19-July 
June 19-July 
June 19-July 
June 19-July 
June 19-July 
June 19-July 


include 200 cavalry candidates from Second Corps Area. 
\l inelude 100 signal corps candidates from the First and Third Corps Areas. 
‘ill inelude 500 Infantry candidates from the Seventh Corps Area. 
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Major General George C-. 
Rickards 


AJ. GEN. GEORGE C. RICK- 
|M) ARDS, Chief, Militia Bureau, 
ee 
August 





25, 1860, the fourth son of the 
late Colonel William Rickards, 29th 
Pa. Veteran Volunteer Inf. General 
Rickards received his education in the 
public schools of Franklin, where he 
lived until 1880. In 1882 he estab- 
lished a business in Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he continued as the active 
head without interruption until he en- 
tered the Federal service for duty on 
the Mexican border in 1916, since 
which time he has been engaged in the 
military service exclusively. 

In 1920 he was awarded the long 
service medal of Pennsylvania, he hav- 
ing the longest service of any then 
connected with the National Guard of 
that State and no doubt the longest 
continuous active service in the United 
States. 

He was first appointed Chief, Militia 
Bureau, by President Wilson in 1921, 
but Congress adjourned without con- 
firmation. He was again selected by 
President Harding and appointed ma- 
jor general to rank from June 7, 1921, 
and assumed the duties of Chief, Mili- 
tia Bureau, July 2, 1921. His accept- 
ance gave him the honor and distine- 
tion of being the first National Guard 
officer to fill this important assign- 
ment, which was made possible by the 
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was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 








Act of Congress approved June 4. 1920 
which act also provided for th 
nization of the Army. Prio 
enactment of this law, the du 
Chief of the Militia Bureau wi 
formed by an 


officer of the Regular 
General Rickards, who 
commission as colonel in the Officers 


Army. 


Reserve Corps, was, at the time of his 
appointment, on active duty wit 
War Plans Division of the War Depart 
ment General Staff, having been called 
to active duty and detailed as an addi 
tional member of the Genera! Staff 
Corps on July 16, 1920, and is now on 
the eligible list of the War Depa 
ment General Staff. He is a veteran 
both the Spanish-American and W 
Wars. 

General Rickards displayed keen in 
terest in military affairs early in lif 
and became identified with the Na- 
tional Guard with his enlistment as a 
private June 9, 1877. He 
the ranks to commissioned grade as 4 
second lieutenant on October 21, 1881, 
since which date he has passed through 
the various commissioned grades, be- 
coming a brigadier general June 1), 
1919. During the Spanish-American 
War as a lieutenant colonel he com 
manded the 16th Pennsylvania Infan- 
ry, being promoted to the grade of 
colonel on October 24, 1898, and mus- 
tered out with his regiment in Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was in command of the 
16th Pennsylvania Infantry on the 


rose tron 








National 

Mi , border from July, 1916, to 
J 1917. He commanded the 
viment from his eall into ser- 

ily 15, 1917, through its reor- 
ion as the 112th Infantry of the 
+h Division, on October 15, 1917, 
‘ hroughout its service in the 
World War. During the month of 
September, 1918, he commanded the 
“6th Brigade, 28th Division, in the A. 
E. F.. was injured during the Argonne 

Yensive on September 27, 1918, ne- 
cessitating his asking for relief on the 
th of September, and was confined 

the hospital from September 30 un- 
til October 10. He returned to the 
command of his old regiment, the 112th 
October 12 and 
tinued with it throughout its service, 
being mustered out at Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, May 22, 1919. 

General Rickards, as colonel of the 
112th Infantry of the 28th Division, 
participated with his regiment in the 
battles of Chateau-Thierry, July 4-15, 
1918; Champagne-Marne, July 15-18: 
Aisne-Marne, July 18-August 6; Fis- 
7-September 3 (shell 
wound in left shoulder August 8); 
Oise-Aisne, September 4-7; Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, September 26-October 9 (slight 
bullet left cheek September 
26); Thiaucourt Seetor, Oetober 16- 
November 11, 1918. 

During his service Colonel Rickards 
has received many commendations and 
During the World War he 
was recommended by his division com- 
mander for a_ distinguished service 

and by his brigade commander 
for a distinguished service cross. He 
was cited by General Pershing, and 


Infantry, on econ- 


mes, August 


wound 


citations. 


medal 


awarded the distinguished service 
medal. In no part of his military ree- 
ord does General Rickards take great- 
er pride than that he commanded the 
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same regiment in the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, the Mexican border and the 
World War and many of the men of 
his command in the World War were 
the sons of the officers and men who 
served in his regiment in the war with 
Spain, a record, we believe, that is not 
duplicated. 

In his farewell address to the Adju- 
tants General of the several states, who 
were recently in conference at the Mili- 
tia Bureau, General Rickards said, ‘‘I 
feel that I am too young an old man to 
be shelved with the has-beens and in 
casting about for a place where I ean 
still serve my country, my countrymen, 
and my comrades, I have decided that 
that place is in Congress and T have 
concluded to enter the race next fall 
for a seat in that body.”’ 


New Militia Bureau Chief 

S WAS anticipated, Colonel 
Creed C. Hammond has been 
appointed Chief of the Militia 
Bureau with the rank of major gen- 
eral, effective June 29, for a term of 
four years, vice Major General George 
C. Rickards, whose term expires June 
28. Colonel Hammond holds a com- 
mission in the Infantry Reserve and is 
a member of the National 
Guard. 

In making the appointment, the See- 
retary of War accepted the recommen- 
dation of the National Guard of 34 
States, as expressed in letters from the 
Governors to the War Department un- 
der the provisions of the National De- 
fense act. The appointment is con- 
sidered an indorsement of the services 
of Colonel Hammond as assistant chief 
of the Militia Bureau and chief of its 
finance division. His work in this ea- 
pacity has been so satisfactory to the 


Oregon 
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National Guard according to reports 
that he received enthusiastic recom- 
mendation from every section of the 
country. The fact that General Rick- 
ards came from the East was also an 
important factor in the selection of 
Colonel Hammond, by the Secretary 
of War, and his indorsement by the 
National Guard, it is said. There was 
a feeling that the West should be rec- 
ognized, which was shared by the 
Guard from the East as well as other 
sections of the country, observers as- 
sert. 

Colonel Hammond has a military 
service of 32 years, 9 of which were in 
the Federal establishment. He served 
a year and a half on the General Staff, 
and was a member of the original com- 
mittee which was appointed in 1920 
to assist the War Department in put- 
ting the amended National Defense 
act into effect. In civil life he was a 
banker, having been cashier of a Port- 
land, Oregon, bank. 

Colonel Hammond was born at Eu- 
gene, Oregon, on October 9, 1874. He 
enlisted in Company C, 2d Oregon In- 
fantry on April 8, 1892, and has 
served either in the National Guard or 
in the Regular and Volunteer Forces, 
practically continuously since that 
time, and served in the Spanish- 
American War, Philippine Insurrec- 
tion and World War. He was commis- 
sioned as second lieutenant in the 4th 
Oregon Infantry on March 19, 1901, 
and served in the Infantry and Coast 
Artillery through all grades up to col- 
onel which he reached on September 1, 
1911. He was in active service from 
July 25, 1917, to April 19, 1919, and 
has been on active duty since August 1, 
1920. Since October 18, 1922, he has 
been on duty in the Militia Bureau. 





Colonel Hammond’s name is |) »y¢ ; 
the General Staff eligible list. 
® 
School of Instruction for State 
Adjutants General 
HE School of Instruction fo; 
State Adjutants Gene )al as. 
© sembled in the conferen:« room 
of the Militia Bureau at 9.30 9. m 
Thursday, March 5, 1925, and was 
ealled to order by Maj. Gen. (ieorg 
C. Rickards, Chief, Militia Buri. 
Those in attendance were: 


Brig. Gen. Hartley A. Moon, Alibama: 
Maj. Samuel B. Scott, Arkansas; Brig. 
Gen. Richard E. Mittlestaedt, California: 
Brig. Gen. George M. Cole, Connecticut: 
Brig. Gen. Austin J. Ellison, Delaware: 
Maj. Harry B. Van Sciver, Delaware; 
Capt. Peyton G. Nevitt, Dist. of Col,: 
Brig. Gen. J. Clifford R. Foster, Florida: 
Brig. Gen. Charles H. Cox, Georgia; Brig 
Gen. Mervin G. McConnel, Idaho: Brig 
Gen. Carlos E. Black, Illinois; Brig. Gen, 
William H. Kershner, Indiana; Brig. Gen. 
Louis G. Lasher, Iowa; Brig. Gen. James 
A. Kehoe, Kentucky; Brig. Gen. Louis A 
Toombs, Louisiana; Brig. Gen. James W 
Hanson, Maine; Brig. Gen. Milton A. 
Reckore, Maryland; Brig. Gen. Jesse F 
Stevens, Massachusetts; .Col. John S. 
Bersey, Michigan; Lt. Col. Ellard A. 
Walsh, Minnesota; Brig. Gen. Curtis T 
Green, Mississippi; Brig. Gen. Frank M. 
Rumbold, Missouri; Lt. Col. Paul C. Hunt, 
Missouri; Col. Charles L. Sheridan, Mon- 
tana; Brig. Gen. Herbert J. Paul, Ne- 
braska; Brig. Gen. Charles W. Howard, 
New Hampshire; Lt. Col. John M. Rogers, 
New Jersey; Capt. Robert L. Thornton, 
New Mexico; Brig. Gen. Edward J. West- 
cott, New York; Brig. Gen. J. Van B 
Metts, North Carolina; Brig. Gen. G. A. 
Fraser, North Dakota; Brig. Gen. Frank 
D. Henderson, Ohio; Col. William C. Mil- 
ler, Oklahoma; Brig. Gen. George A. 
White, Oregon; Maj. Alexander W. 
Cleary, R. A., Oregon; Brig. Gen. Frank 
D. Beary, Pennsylvania; Brig Gen. John 
J. Richards, Rhode Island; Brig. Gen. W. 
A. Hazle, South Dakota; Brig. Gen. Wi 
liam ©. Boyd, Tennessee; Brig. Gen. Mark 
McGee, Texas; Brig. Gen. Herbert T. 
Johnson, Vermont; Lt. Col. Joseph le 
Masurier, Virginia; Brig. Gen. Maurice 
Thompson, Washington; Brig. Gen. Ralph 
M. Immell, Wisconsin; Brig. Gen. Walter 
F. Davis, Wyoming; Col. Henry ©. Lear- 
nard, OICNGA’ 1st C. A.; Maj. John W 
Hyatt, R. A., Instr.; Lt. Col. William M 
Haskell, OICNGA, 2nd C. A.; Co!. Alex 





*OICNGA—Officer in charge of National Guard affairs. 
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al J. MeNab, R. A., Instr.; Col. Ola 
w. | ll, OICNGA, 83rd C. A.; Col. Hubert 
4. Allen, R. A., Instr.; Col. Melville S. 
J OICNGA, 4th C. A.; Lt. Col. 
J 


al M. Kimbrough, R. A., Instr.; Lt. 


Col. Frederick B. Shaw, OICNGA, 5th C. 
A.: Col. William H. Oury, R. A., Instr.; 
Col. John O’Shea, OICNGA, 6th C. A.; 
Mai. Loren C. Grieves, R. A., Instr.; Maj. 
Abbott Boone, R. A., Instr., 7th C. A.; 
Maj. Thomas W. Hammond, R. A., Instr.; 


Col. Paul A. Wolf, OICNGA, 8th C. A.; 
Col. Willis P. Coleman, R. A., Instr.; Col. 
Edgar A. Sirmyer, OICNGA, 9th C. A.; 


Lt. Col. Roger S. Fitch, R. A., Instr. 

rhe conferenee was opened by Gen. 
George C. Rickards, Chief, Militia Bu- 
reau, with the following remarks: 

Gentlemen, in ealling you again in- 
to council it is not without a due ap- 
preciation of the great inconvenience 
the duty imposes on you. However, 
when those of us who conceived and 
planned the conference which was the 
first that ever had been held in the 
history of the National Guard, we be- 
lieved that we saw the good that would 
come from it. We are now free to con- 
fess that that good surpassed even our 
own expectations. It has demon- 
strated in many ways its beneficial ef- 
fects. First, and perhaps above all, it 
brought us together in that human 
touch and fellowship which begets a 
close understanding that is essential 
to our working out our many complex 
problems. It has notably increased 
the efficiency of the Military Bureau in 
its relation to the State and to the Fed- 
eral Government by creating a more 
sympathetic understanding between all 
than has heretofore been enjoyed by 
us, and we trust a broad comprehen- 
sion on the part of the States as to 
what the Bureau’s problems are. It 
s been responsible, to a large meas- 
ure, to this eloser relationship for 
greater economy in National Guard ex- 
penditures. By this I do not mean 
that we have been able to turn back 
to the Federal Government or to the 
Federal Treasury any great sums of 
money, but that we have been enabled 
ise the money that we have ex- 
led to a better purpose and to 
e it reach further in our needs. 
“ully eonvineed of the good result- 


ing from the conference of a year ago 
we feel more than justified in again 
calling you to council, confident that 
the efficiency of service will be pro- 
moted by still further development 
through a year’s understanding and a 
larger grasp of our needs by a diseus- 
sion of our several problems and, in 
general, generate that teamwork of 
unison without which we can never 
hope to reach the goal that has been 
set for us. 

I am not going to take up your time 
delving into the past. True, it is re- 
plete with interest, but it is known 
to you as it is to me. 

I do, however, wish to assure you of 
my satisfaction, if that counts for any- 
thing, with the results obtained and 
the gratification we all must find when 
we reflect upon them. No feature of the 
past has equalled the parts you and 
your States have played in it and with- 
out which all of our best thought out 
plans would have come to naught. 
Only through the zeal, the loyalty and 
the painstaking efforts on the part of 
the States’ representatives has it been 
possible to attain the present high or- 
ganization and to weld that into Fed- 
eral relationship and service. 

I commend you for your achieve- 
ments and express the belief that had 
your opportunities and obligations 
been greater you would have met them 
in that same spirit that is responsible 
for your present condition. No one 
regrets more than the Militia Bureau 
the necessity for curtailing the growth 
of the National Guard at a time when 
all the elements, excepting that of 
finance, were in harmony with our 
plans, and yet this situation was not 
unanticipated, as you who haye read 
the statement of the Chief of Militia 
Bureau before the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress well know. The 
Militia Bureau estimated for armory 
drill pay for the present fiscal year 
$11,340,000. This was cut and sub- 
tracted from until it emerged from 
Congress in the amount of $10,200,000, 
which is only sufficient to pay a 
strength of 176,500. In this connec- 
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tion it is desired to call your atten- 
tion to the methods under which the 
National Guard appropriations are 
controlled. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve it is a sound business principle, 
and I have been unceasing in my ef- 
forts to have it changed since becom- 
ing Chief of the Militia Bureau. The 
appropriation is divided into twelve 
sub-appropriations, and if any one is 
affected it is insufficient for the pur- 
pose and it must affect the whole. For 
example, $10,200,000 will provide for 
an average strength of 190,000 for 
field training, while the same amount 
will provide for the payment of but an 
average strength approximating 176,- 
000 for armory drill. So the strength 
must be restricted to a lower figure in 
order to avoid a deficit. The same ap- 
plies to forage and caretakers, which, 
although separate items in the appro- 
priation, are dependent each upon the 
other. There may be sufficient moneys 
in the sub-items for purchase of sup- 
plies, but an insufficient amount for 
their transportation, and so the issues 
are retarded or blocked altogether. If 
it is decided that a certain amount of 
money can be expended for the Na- 
tional Guard or for any other activity, 
for that matter, why not make it avail- 
able as any prudent business concern 
would, by allotting it and using it in 
the direction in which the greatest 
good would be obtained? Had this 
been possible, there would have been 
no cessation in our progress during 
the present year. I commend this 
thought to my suecessor and trust that 
he may accomplish it. 

The Director of the Budget gave his 
approval to this plan last year, and 
the National Guard has, I believe, 
passed the experimental stage, and it 
is now time for us to take steps to sta- 
bilize it. 

Since the World War there has been 
expended less than $100,000,000 to 
bring the National Guard to its pres- 
ent state of organization. I have not 
the least doubt of its ability in an 
emergency to increase its eighteen in- 
fantry divisions to war strength in 
thirty days, and if it was capable of 
doing nothing more, this in itself would 


more than justify and repay tie Fed 
eral Government for the expen ditur 
which from the close of the Wor! Wa, 
to date averages but $19,622.13 per 
annum. 

In his annual report for the year 
1922 the Chief of the Militia Bureay 
said : 

“*T cannot feel so certain that thy 
National Guard will properly develop 
unless the thinking people throughout 
the country make clear to those jy 
power their belief that this should be 
done regardless of the agitation o/ 
those who would save money at the ex 
pense of national safety.’’ 


That this condition is being mate. 
rialized is shown in the action of Con.- 
gress in the past two years, and it is 
well to consider the influences that 
have been the predominating factors 
in this change of attitude. First, and 
standing above all else, is the achieve- 
ment of the National Guard itself. Its 
earnest and businesslike methods, its 
sincere efforts to emulate the parent es- 
tablishment, the Regular Army, and 
the high class of officers and men of 
which it is composed, all having this 
community interest which has been re- 
flected in the manner which has shown 
the sincere faith of the country in the 
National Guard. 

Again I quote from an address of 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau made 
at Mount Gretna, Pa., while a member 
of the General Staff of the War De 
partment: 

**No claim is made that the present 
law is perfect. For this degree is 
never reached. Neither is the claim 
made that it meets all the conditions 
most desired. However, it is the in- 
strument that has been put in your 
hands, yours and mine, from which to 
construct the Army: of the United 
States, not a Regular Army, not a Na- 
tional Guard Army, but an Army of 
the United States. It is the source and 
the authority through which we will be 
able to build up a defensive force that 
may be expanded in the minimum 
time, and promotion for an offensive 
one should conditions necessitate such 
actions.”’ 
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Hiow well we will perform this duty 
depends only upon the degree of inter- 
est and earnest effort we give to the 
problem. Whether we set our goal 
hich or low, first we must be willing 
to look beyond the many ideals we 
have cherished and be willing to as- 
sume our parts as individuals, States 
and Nation. If we manifest this spirit 
we will have the honor of being among 
the founders of the first military policy 
the United States has ever had. If we 
lack it we shall stand aside and out 
of the way of those who are interested 
and not afraid of big tasks, for, I as- 
sure you, while it is not beyond our 
accomplishment, it will require our 
best efforts to accomplish it. 

You have done this very thing and 
thereby proven not only your success 
but your loyalty, the most noteworthy 
of which was your giving up of those 
ideals and traditions of which I spoke, 
so cherished and loved by us all, in or- 
der that a new era might be established 
in the military department of our gov- 
ernment. 

None know better than I what the 
services of these old keepsakes meant 
to you, and none appreciate more than 
[ what it has meant in the substantial 
building of this new citizen army. It 
is somewhat of a one-sided partnership, 
this compact between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States to cre- 
ate a defensive force and in which 
the former contributes only money, 
while the State not only does that pro- 
portionately but in addition furnishes 
the man power and assumes the re- 
sponsibility, and in many cases sub- 
serves its own interests in order: that 
the nation might have a respectable 
defensive force. 

Is the Federal Government doing 
too much when it subscribes thirty or 
forty million dollars to this project? 
In my eandid opinion, I believe not, 
but that if it were double it would 
still be a slight part for the insurance 
secured, ; 
To maintain the National Guard of 
300,000 and a proper National Guard 
Reserve that will insure war strength 
units when an emergency arises, in my 


estimation will cost $50,000,000 per 
year. The nation spends more than 
this each year for questionable pro- 
jects, memorials of no great national 
moment, and other things with which 
you are all familiar. 

Is it doing too much when it makes 
this modest expenditure for the protee- 
tion of our citizens, our property and 
our national institutions? 

The passage of the Deficiency Bill 
includes an item of 
armory drill—and I want to say here 
that I do not want that to be con- 
sidered as a deficiency bill, in so far 
as the National Guard is concerned. It 
is true, the item is in a general defi- 
ciency bill, the amount of which is fif- 
ty-three million some hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but the Militia Bureau’s 
part of it, or the National Guard’s 
part of it, I do not regard as a defi- 
ciency item, because there would have 
been no deficiency had we received the 
amount of money estimated by the Bu- 
reau, and when we found that the 
money we had in hand was not suffi- 
cient we then curtailed our activities 
so as not to create a deficiency. I laid 
the matter before those in authority 
and there was re-appropriated from 
surplus funds $1,320,000 or $1,332,- 
000, which I do not consider as a defi- 
ciency bill at all. 

The passage of the Deficiency Bill 
including an item of $1,332,000 for 
armory drill pay will enable us to go on 
in a conservative, restricted way with 
the organization and recognition of 
units. I am as desirous as ever for 
tHe completion of the eighteen infan- 
try divisions from the major general 
down to the last unit. We have not 
far to go to complete this task, as at 
the present time we have thirteen di- 
vision commanders and the organi- 
zations complete. One division is com- 
plete with the exception of the com- 
mander, and the other four close to 
the requirements for recognition of the 
division headquarters. 

There are 32 of the 36 Infantry bri- 
gade commanders complete with their 
recognized commanders, together with 
11 of the 18 field artillery brigades 
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and four eavalry brigades. Under the 
present allocation of cavalry units, it 
has not been deemed practical to go in- 
to the divisional organization of this 
arm. There are applications from 
many for many more units than it will 
be possible to reeognize during the 
present fiseal year, and I trust that 
those States having completed their di- 
visional organizations and preparing to 
organize other units will cooperate 
with us in an effort to complete these 
four infantry divisions before the close 
of the present fiscal year, June 30, 
next. There are but one or two criti- 
cisms that I care to make at this time, 
and it is in the most friendly attitude 
that I make them. 

The Militia Bureau endeavors to re- 
quest or exact nothing from the Adju- 
tant General’s Department of the 
States but what is absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the Bu- 
reau’s business, and that means the in- 
terest and the promotion of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

First, is the request from States for 
appointments or commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard of men who have had no 
military experience and those with this 
experience but having physical disa- 
bilities, probably drawing Federal 
compensation or pensions, and asking 
the Militia Bureau to waive these ob- 
jections. I believe I fully appreciate 
the local conditions which make such 
applications seem desirable, but such 
procedure can but lower the standard 
of the National Guard, and especially 
so in the organizations affected, as well 
as the community from which it must 
draw its personnel. We must not com- 
mission those we know cannot qualify 
for Federal service, no matter how de- 
sirable their other qualifications may 
be. 

Another, the tardy response to re- 
quests for reports, especially true as to 
the monthly strength returns, which 
are often necessary and vital in our 
computation of estimates for appro- 
priations and their apportionment to 
States and areas. The Bureau has 
boiled this return down to the last 
word with which it may still return or 







































retain its value, and yet it is | 
weeks to two months before 
make an absolute correct retu [n 
addition to the need of the Bi 1 it 
self for a prompt report of st) nyth 
we are constantly called upon the 
General Staff to furnish figur:-< cop. 
cerning strength, sometimes th 
whole, and again for some part vular 
State, for organization; and it 
dom that we can do better tha: 
fer to the strength report of two or 
three months back. Senators and Rep. 
resentatives send our Bureau ca\!s for 
this information relative to their owy 
States, and we must tell them that we 
have no report from the State for th 
past month or perhaps the pas! two 
months, or we must take the figures 
we received last and in sort of a teller 
fashion work up a present figure ac 
cording to our best judgment. This is 
a part of the duty for which the ad. 
ministrative pay was provided 

Just a few weeks ago a Senator 
called upon me to give information r 
lative to the National Guard of his own 
State to be used in an address he was 
to make somewhere in that State. | 
could not give it to him accurately 
and was compelled to inform him that 
the last return was that shown in the 
strength for the last of November, al- 
most two months previous, and tli 
questions he put to me regarding th 
efficiency of the Adjutant Genera! 
were most embarrassing, I assure you 

The deeper I go into the question of 
national defense the more convinced | 
become of the lack of concerted action 
for the several elements intended to 
mzke up the army of the United States, 
and I am of the opinion that the tim 
is now opportune to decide definitely 
just what the strength of these compo- 
nents and their organizations shill be 

We have as our statutory reuire- 
ment a_ specified National (iuard 
strength which experience has prove! 
will never be reached. Against this 
provision has been suggested « Na 
iional Guard strength of 200,00), but 
I am sure that those advocating this 
have not given it careful considera 
tion, else they would have learn«! that 
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it wo. d not produce a balanced force. 
[| am mentioning this merely to show 
the ‘table and fluctuating conditions 
veld) the National Guard and the in- 
istics that. has been imposed upon it 
hy tle first allocation. I strongly ree- 
ommend that no time be lost in the fix- 

Y the conservative but definite 


strenuth, and that when this is done 
that Congress provide the funds neces- 
sur) to carry on in aecordance with the 


contract entered into between the Fed- 
eral Government on the one side and 
the States and individual members of 
the Guard on the other, whatever that 
contract may be, and regardless of the 
amounts of money required. That 
question will be given to the Commit- 
tee on Organization to consider, and I 
hope that they will take it up seriously. 
| know that they will. 

The question of National Guard Re- 
serve is not only a live one but vital, 
in my opinion, and [ trust will have 
vour best effort. The subject will be 
presented to the Committee on Organi- 
zation by Colonel Miles, Chief of the 
Organization Seetion of the Bureau. 

The problem of the Feéeral status of 
National Guard officers is in my opin- 
ion, no nearer solution than it was five 
years ago, and with the conflicting 
views of those in authority, perhaps 
never will be. Officers’ Reserve com- 
missions for federally reecgnized Na- 
tional Guard officers is still far from 
satisiaetory, aeceording to my view. 
During the past year a survey has been 
made of all eoneurrent field training 
camps, cantonments, and heavy gun 
ranges, with a view to determining 
just what may be done to promoting 
their facilities and to determine the 
priority in such improvement and vi- 
tality as are desirable and necessary 
within our financial reach. A very care- 
ful study of the cavalry divisions sit- 
uation is about eoneluded. Colonel 
Davis has spent almost a year per- 
conally visiting these units at their 
home stations and camps and making 
a careful study which will, I trust, re- 
sult in reorganizing all the eayalry di- 
Visions On a more practical and satis- 
factory plan than now exists. 


During this session there will be 
questions and problems involving the 
administration, personnel, organiza- 
tion, training, finance and supply, sub- 
mitted for your study. The Militia 
Bureau has, in order to facilitate your 
work, taken upon itself to designate 
the personnel of the several commit- 
tees who will arrange for their own 
organization. There have been quite 
a few changes in the office of the State 
Adjutants General. Some of those 
who have been succeeded have served 
long and efficiently, and the service at 
large owes much to them for their con- 
structive and progressive work. I 
doubt not those succeeding them will 
render as good an account of their 
stewardship, for it appears to be a car- 
dinal trait of all to give the very best 
in them to this service, as is manifest 
by the progress already made. 

For those who have coneluded their 
duties I have only the most kindly 
thought and feeling, and trust that we 
may continue to have the benefit of 
their advice and counsel. 

To those who have succeeded them I 
bid a true welcome and extend to you 
the hand of comradeship, and to all 
the friends in or out of the service it 
will be my delight to obey your wishes 
whenever you think my effort will or 
might promote the efficiency of the Na- 
tional Guard or the interests of the 
national defense. 

Now I am going to turn the work- 
ing machinery of this convention or 
conference over to Colonel Williams. 
Colonel Williams has already demon- 
strated his ability to teach school, to 
play the principal of the school, and 
he can do it much better than I can, 
and I am going to turn it over to him. 


SECRETARY WEEKS’ ADDRESS 

The conference was addressed by the 
Seeretary of War as follows: 

General Rickards, and gentlemen of 
the National Guard Association, I hope 
that limitation which General Rick- 
ards has placed on an expense account 
may have general application. If it 
doesn’t, I will get my expenses paid 
wherever I go. 
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I supposed it was the other way. I 
have been paying the expenses of the 
younger men in my own family and 
paying my own as well, but I see that 
process is to be reversed. 

It always gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to meet officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, an organization with 
which I was associated for many years. 
In the defense of America the Guard 
has always rendered signal service, de- 
pendent always on the completeness of 
its preparation. 

In our defense system the Guard 
forms a valuable and characteristic 
component. I never meet a Guards- 
man but I am reminded of the essen- 
tially democratic character of that sys- 
tem. The bulwark of our defense is 
the citizen soldier. Realizing that 
military efforts are still necessary for 
national security we provide for the 
use of armed forces; yet to avoid the 
extremes of militarism and for econ- 
omy of maintenance we keep our 
standing army small and depend 
largely upon civilian volunteers. We 
depend for our war effort upon the 
Militia; that is to say, upon all able 
bodied men of a military age. The 
militia is a tradition of free govern- 
ment, handed down from the very be- 
ginnings of our history. Indeed, it 
antedates our government. The first 
rude tribes protected themselves, of 
necessity, against the inroads of avari- 
cious neighbors by embodying their 
tribesmen into the fighting forces. 

When.the national states of the pres- 
ent era began to rise from the con- 
fusion of the Middle Ages, there grew 
up the militia system by which each 
landholder was required to serve him- 
self or to furnish a fighter when the 
eause of his country required it. In 
English history the militia has always 
been a popular force, distinct and sep- 
arate from the Royal Army, which was 
sometimes Hessian instead of English. 

In French history it was the Na- 
tional Guard which protected the in- 
terests of the people against the Royal 
troops, which were sometimes Swiss or 
Austrian instead of French. 

The militia has always represented 


the popular will. The militia ‘s com. 
posed of the citizens themselycs. 

Almost at the beginning of our na. 
tional history a constitutional »mend. 
ment stated that a militia force was 
essential to the security of a free peo. 
ple. The militia act of 1792 provided 
that every able bodied citizen should 
be prepared and equipped to form the 
forees which war might make neces. 
sary. It was a Federal act. The forces 
were to be called out by the Federal 
Government to meet those emergencies 
which the Constitution foresaw. such 
as to repel invasion and suppress in- 
surrection. However, there were no 
provisions made for training, and the 
law was never carried out. We de- 
pended on popular interest rather than 
upon effective organization and prepa- 
ration. 

The theory of a free people willing 
to protect its government is in con- 


‘formity with our entire national idea. 


We have been too content to assume 
that mere patriotic willingness would 
be sufficient. We have been neglect- 
ful of that preparatory training which 
alone makes a willing militia ready 
and effective in war. 

When the British threatened the 
National Capital in 1814 we were con- 
tent to announce that the militia 
should stand ready to rush from their 
homes at a moment’s notice. When 
Wellington’s veterans marched on 
Washington we suddenly assembled 
our untrained citizens. The inevita- 
ble result was defeat. In later con- 
flicts we were content to depend upon 
enlistments for short terms only, for 
terms so short that adequate training 
could not be given prior to active cam- 
paigning. It was the prospect of ex- 
piring enlistments which hurried Me- 
Dowell at Bull Run and Hooker at 
Chancellorsville into battle before the 
appropriate moment. We have always 
been able to secure the militia. 

Our problem has always been to se 
eure an organization for our militia. 
and its training and preparation in ad- 
vance of battle so as to secure greater 
efficiency in the campaign. The na 
tional problem in time of war is to 
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have trained groups ready to take up 
the burden of the conflict. The Na- 
tional Guard has always helped to- 
wards this end. 

By maintaining the National Guard 
the separate States of the Union have 
maintained and kept in training local 
organizations ready for the call of the 
Federal Government. 

| have spoken of the Militia, and it 
is possible you may misunderstand my 
meaning. In faet, I believe that one 
of the chief reasons for the unfortu- 
nate rivalry and mutual suspicion be- 
tween the Guard and the Regulars 
that existed prior to the World War, 
and has now happily disappeared, I 
think—indeed, I believe that the chief 
reason for this rivalry was due to the 
fact that when General Upton spoke 
in his history of military policy of the 
inefficiency of the militia, his use of 
‘militia’? was misunderstood. By 
‘militia’? he meant untrained and un- 
organized troops. Upton paid full 
tribute to the organized units, the 
trained personnel, and the heroic ser- 
vice of the National Guardsman; yet 
simply beeause the National Guard has 
been spoken of as ‘‘militia’’ his eriti- 
cisms have been mistakenly understood 
and repeated as if they were criticisms 
of the National Guard. It is very es- 
sential that we should realize the dis- 
tinction, The militia includes all able 
bodied citizens between 18 and 45 
years of age. The National Guard is 
not the militia. It is only a part of 
the militia. It ineludes only organized 
and trained citizens ready and capa- 
ble of immediate service. The Na- 
tional Guard has fulfilled to a great 
extent the requirement of a free peo- 
ple, that they be organized and dis- 
ciplined for their own defense. 

_ It has always worked to provide so 
far as its cireumstances would permit, 
that well regulated militia which our 
Constitution says is essential to the se- 
curity of a free state. You have thus 
come today as representatives of the 
democratie method of maintaining 
armed forees for the protection of a 
tree people. You come as representa- 
tives of democratic communities who 


realize that a nation that will govern 
itself must be prepared to protect it- 
self. You come as representatives of 
States that realize that one of the fun- 
damental reasons for the revolution 
successfully carried out by the Ameri- 
ean Colonies was common protection 
against unjust taxation, and that one 
of the basic reasons for the formation 
of the Federal Union was, as the Con- 
stitution says, to provide for the com- 
mon defense. 

Whatever personal angles or lights 
there may be in connection with your 
meeting here, and however great may 
be my personal pleasure in greeting 
you—and I can assure you that it is 
very great indeed—there is and there 
still must be an official aspect to your 
assembly. I am here, of course, in my 
capacity as Secretary of War, not as 
a member of Boston’s Ancient Artil- 
lery Company, or as a friend of this 
or that one of you; and just as I am 
the executive officer charged by the 
President with the conduct of the War 
Department, just so are you or many 
of you the Adjutants General of the 
State, in exactly the same way the ex- 
ecutives charged by your Governors 
with the military affairs of your 
States. 

As Federal Secretary of War I 
greet you as War Secretaries of the 
separate sovereign States of the Fed- 
eral Union. Just as that Union con- 
tinues to flourish by the hearty coop- 
eration and singleness of spirit of all 
the States of the Union, just so will 
the military affairs of the United 
States continue to be properly taken 
care of by the hearty cooperation of 
all military leaders in the single and 
unified Army of the United States. 

That is formal. 

I want to say just a word that is less 
formal. I have suggested in that pa- 
per that there seems to be a single- 
ness of purpose in counection with the 
so-called differences that once existed 
between the National Guard and the 
Regular Army. If I have accomplish- 
ed anything in the last four years, I 
believe it has been in eradicating that 
difference as it existed. 
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A man who has devoted his life to 
military affairs, not in the National 
Guard, not in the Reguiar Army, said 
to me the other day that he didn’t 
know how it had been done, but he 
didn’t hear any criticisms by one part 
of the service of the other part of the 
service any longer. He marveled at 
that because he had been hearing them 
most of his life. I hope that condi- 
tion really exists and I hope it will 
continue during your incumbeney, and 
certainly during mine. 

It really is a great satisfaction now 
to see the spirit with which the unified 
army is being conducted. I see it with 
the Regulars more than I do the 
Guard, but I haven’t heard a word for 
certainly two or three years of any- 
thing which savored of anything other 
than real soldierly, brotherly spirit, 
and if it exists anywhere else it cer- 
tainly doesn’t in the War Depart- 
ment. 

I am anxious, too, to feel assured 
that you feel that policy of your men 
counts for more than numbers. There 
will be some differences existing in the 
future about appropriations, about the 
amount of money which can be devoted 
to the National Guard. You may not 
be quite satisfied with the amount or 
that you cannot increase your num- 
bers as much as you believe should be 
done, and yet that is the second con- 
sideration. The first one is to so con- 
duct the forees that you have that 
they shall be ready on the minute and 
completely able to defend themselves 
and defend their country in time of 
need. 

We might have a hundred thousand, 
if not two hundred thousand more 
men, I presume, in the National 
Guard; but if we had those men at 
the expense of careful training and 
efficiency it would be not only a loss of 
the money appropriated for them but 
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it would be a loss of total effec: venes 
in the result. So I hope that y: 1 mey 
will feel that whatever amo »t of 
money you receive from the \. + iona| 
Government or from your Stats tha 
the first consideration is always « \refy| 


training and effective service »ather 
than quantity or numbers of 1... 
I thank you very much for «ming 


here. I appreciate what Genera! Rick. 
ards has said, that it means « very 


considerable sacrifice to men {) give 
up their other employments, the things 
which naturally keep them busy iy 
connection with their National (ard 
affairs at home, to come here to \Vash- 
ington and commune together. T)at js 
really what I mean to say: commune 


together and advise one another, what 
your experience, your individual ex- 
perience, demonstrates ; and the desira- 
bility of its being general. I hope you 
will have a most setisfactory meeting 
and I say good day. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, Chief of 
Staff, then addressed the conference 

Other proceedings of the conference 
will be included in the May issue of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


® 


New President, Adjutants 
General Association 
T A special meeting of the Ad 
jutants General Association 
mee held in Washington on Mare) 
10, Brig. Gen. Frank. D. Beary, Penn- 
sylvania, then vice-president, was 
elected president, to fill the vacanc) 
caused by the retirement of Brig. Gen 
Harry B. Smith, Indiana. Brig. Gen. 
Hartley A. Moon, Alabama, was 
elected to fill the unexpired office of 
vice-president. 
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[he American Cincinnatus 
HE crest for coats of arms 
for regiments of the Organized 
SBE Reserves has been adopted by 
the War Department as shown in the 
drawing which follows. The minute 
man represents the American Cincin- 
natus, the eitizen soldier, and is a sym- 
bol than which none more appropriate 
could have been chosen. 

The official description of the crest 
is us follows: On a wreath of the eol- 
ors, the Lexington minute man proper. 
The statute of the minute man, Capt. 
Join Parker—H. H. Kitson, seulptor 

faces the Common in Lexington, 
Mass 

The details of the coloring are: hair, 
brown; vest, red; shirt, 
white; trousers, gray; leg- 
vins, buff; shoes, gun and 

owder horn, black. 

® 

Ministers in Combat 

Branch 
HERE are five or- 
dained ministers in 
H the United States 
who hold commissions in the 

mbatant 
branches of the 
Organized Re- 
s, according 
‘he best available information. Just 
cutly Rev. Henry M. Prentiss re- 
d a commission as first lieutenant 
nfantry, O. R. C., and was at- 
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tached to the 314th Infantry, 79th Di- 
vision. 

Rev. Prentiss is minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Easton, Pa. He 
has evidenced keen interest in things 
military for years. In February, 1908, 
he enlisted as a private in the 22d 
Engineers in the New York Guard. He 
was promoted to corporal and sergeant 
and made Infantry drill instructor. In 
1916 he organized the High School 


Cadet Corps in Woodridge, N. J., 


where his parish was located, securing 
rifles from the government. Then he 
formed a local rifle club for the instruc- 
tion of the men. In 1917, just before 
the war, he joined in the formation of 
the Home Defence League of the same 
town and was a lieutenant 
and drill instructor, Then he 
went to France, where assign- 
ments were made to the artil- 
lery and the air service. At 
the armistice, he was in 
charge of the chaplains at the 
Toul Centre and then went to 
England for study at the 
London University. 

It is believed that with the 
experience al- 
ready gained, he 
ean combine in 
the combatant 
branch a unity—that of moral leader 
and commander, and have twice as 
much effectiveness; also to use his in- 
fluence to smash pacifism, since a great 
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many of the clergy have been captured 
by this vicious propaganda that bids 
fair to seriously harm our country. 
® 
96th Division, Organized 
Reserves 
HE Portland Chapter of the 
Reserve Association of the 
United States met on Febru- 
ary 5 at the Chamber of Commerce. 
After the business of, the day had been 
disposed of the meeting was turned 
over to the 36lst Field Artillery for 
the rest of the evening. 

The instruction part of the program 
was a continuation of the Leaven- 
worth divisional problem in troop lead- 
ing. Lieut. Col. William C. Webb, F. 
A., U. S. A., who is on duty with the 
96th Division, clearly and succinctly 
explained the functions of the artil- 
lery brigade in support of the di- 
visional attack and in the course of the 
explanation he covered ammunition 
supply, communication and liaison 
with the supported Infantry. 

The war game was preceded by a 
dinner, during the course of which a 
well-arranged program was rendered. 
The program included a digest of the 
military news of the country, piano 
and vocal solos and ballet and interpre- 
tive dancing, which was enthusiastical- 
ly received and the meeting voted one 
of the best that the chapter has ever 
held. 

The dinner dance given by the chap- 
ter on February 19 at the Multnomah 
Hotel was a success in every way 
About a hundred couples were in at- 
tendance and when the dance broke up 
at midnight no one was ready to go 
home. 

New chapters of the Reserve Associa- 
tion of the United States have been or- 









































ganized at Vancouver, Washing!) ang 
Corvallis, Oregon. This is in line wit) 
a plan now being pushed by the Chief 
of Staff, 96th Division, to associate 
every Reserve officer in Oregon an 
Washington with the Reserve Associa 
tion. 
The Tacoma Reserve officers are mak. 
ing every effort to keep up their mili. 
tary education. They meet for lectures 
or instruction of some kind once each 
week. In their own words they are sold 
to the idea that the Reserve commis. 
sions that they hold are worth while 
and they are on their toes to increase 
their store of military knowledge. 
Capt. Glen A. Ross, Infantry, is in 
charge of Reserve officer activities in 
Tacoma. 
® 
Training in Fifth Corps Area 


HERE will be no formal Of. 
ficers’ Reserve camp in the 

mo Fifth Corps Area, as in other 
years. The officers will be distributed 
among the various elements for train- 
ing. There will be two Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training camps during the sum- 
mer for basic Infantry students. One 
will open at Camp Knox, Ky., on July 
1, according to present plans, and the 
second camp will be established at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., and will open 
about July 8. One week before the 
opening of, the C. M. T. vamp at Fort 
Harrison the quota of Reserve officers 
for a regiment will be ordered to Fort 
Harrison for a week’s preliminary 
training. Then for one week they will 
serve as instructors in the C. M. T. 
eamp. The Fort Harrison camp will 
close about August 5 or 6. 

Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman will 
again command Camp Knox and have 
general supervision of the actual train- 
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ing. Regular Army troops will go to 
Cam) Knox by marching from perman- 
ent stations at the usual time, which 
is in April for the 10th Infantry, and 
the first of May for the 11th Infantry 
and the 3d Field Artillery. The Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps camp 
will open about the middle of June and 
elose about July 31. ‘The National 
(Guard camp will open at Camp Knox 
on August 2 and will oceupy the entire 
month. 


® 


Meeting at Lawton, Okla. 
HE regular monthly meeting of 
of the Army and Navy Club 
Se} of Lawton and Fort Still was 
held at the Midland Hotel in Lawton, 
on Monday evening, February 16. 





Immediately following the business 
session, Capt. J. R. Lippincott, Inf., 
executive officer of, the 380th Infantry, 
presented the second of a series of mon- 
ographs, entitled ‘‘The Plans and 
Mobilization of the Allies at the be- 
ginning of the World War.’’ These ar- 
ticles are both entertaining and in- 
structive as they give the actual figures 
and faets concerning the late conflict. 
Lieut. James P. Boland radio in- 
structor, Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, was introduced to the club and 
gave a lecture on ‘‘Communication in 
the Field.’’ With the assistance of two 
students from the radio school at Fort 
Sill, Lieutenant Boland produced and 
demonstrated a set used by the Regu- 
lar Army in the field. This is a small, 
compact set which ean be earried by 
two men, to the front lines if neces- 
sary, and set up in a small space. 
Lieutenant Boland is an expert in this 
line and his talk was greatly appre- 


ciated, 





The Lawton club is fortunate in hav- 
ing an Army post close at hand from 
which they can secure expert instruct- 
ors and lecturers. 


® 


Physical Drill Classes 

HE Reserve officers of Laconia, 
New Hampshire, have been tak- 

Me ing physical drill during the 
winter under the direction of Maj. 
George Blair, Inf., who was responsible 
for this excellent idea. Reserve of- 
ficers are fully aware of the advantages 
of keeping physically fit and they have 
been patronizing his sessions with regu- 
larity. The evening’s work continues 
from 7.30 to 10.00 p. m., and the period 
is divided into one-half hour for in- 
dividual work, one-half, hour’s setting 
up exercises, with the remainder de- 
voted to volley ball games. This in- 
struction can possibly be worked up to 
better advantage in the smaller cities 
than in the larger ones, though there 
should be no handicaps which cannot 
be overcome in any sized town or city. 


® 
Meeting at Canton, Ohio 


HE second annual get-together 
meeting of the Stark County 

“a 6(Q.) Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the University Club, 
Canton, Ohio, on February 22. Eighty- 
seven Reserve officers attended, out of 
a total of 109 officers resident in the 
county. 

Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman, 
U. S. A., the former Commander, 5th 
Corps Area, and at present the com- 
manding officer, Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind., was the principal speaker. 
Col. Charles C. Waleutt, Jr., Cav., 
chief of staff, 83rd Division, also was 
present and delivered an address. 
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General Aultman urged cooperation 
between the National Guard and the 
Reserves. He complimented the Re- 
serve officers on the state of the county 
organization and urged that it be per- 
petuated. General Aultman’s talk was 
well received and greatly appreciated. 
Colonel Waleutt spoke most interest- 
ingly on ‘‘Discipline.’’ His talk was 
studiously prepared, and was listened 
to with much interest. Colonel Me- 
Master announced the summer training 
program for the 83d Division, a sub- 
ject of great concern to all present. 

Guests included Mr. Ball, mayor of 
Canton, who welcomed the distinguish- 
ed guests and the Reserve officers to 
Canton. He also expressed his firm be- 
lief in the National Defense Act of 
1920, stating that in it lay the coun- 
try’s only hope of establishing a satis- 
factory defense system. He was warm- 
ly applauded. The visiting officers 
were also welcomed to the city by a 
committee of prominent citizens, among 
whom were the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presidents of Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs. Twenty officers 
from Alliance attended the meeting, 
eleven from Minerva, and four from 
Carrollton county. The Alliance 
Chamber of Commerce sent Mr. C. C. 
Henderson, a former National Guard 
officer, as its representative. Dr. J. B. 
Wilkinson, of Alliance, who was chair- 
man of the Defense Day committee of, 
Alliance, was also present. 


To Capt. Homer E. Anderson, Engr.- 
Res., of Alliance, goes much credit for 
the successful outcome of the affair. 
Capt. Willfred R. Higgins, Inf., execu- 
tive officer of the 330th Infantry, who 
is stationed at Alliance, was prominent 
in arranging the meeting. Lieut. Col. 
Lee E. Casey, Med.-Res., Minerva, is 


president of the association (¢ 
Henry W. Harter, Jr., Inf.-k... ¢: 
ton, is vice-president, and Ca, 
Stutzman, Gen. Serv.-Res., ( _ 
secretary-treasurer. These, wiih jy 
Lieut. Jerome B. Haller, FE) Res 
Canton, who is ‘‘key man”’ in | 
were jointly charged with det) ‘ed 2s 
rangements. 
® 
A Women's Reserve Corps 

HE’ War Department has bee 
considering the advisa! 
giving American 
recognized place in the American 
Army, in all branches of the service, in 
ease of another national rgency 
While the movement is still in a pre. 
liminary stage and those responsible 
for it profess inability at present 1 
say where it may lead. No secret is 
made, however, of the hope that it may 
result ultimately in a creation asa 
separate and distinet*branch of the mil 
itary service, of a reserve Women’s 
Army Corps, to be formed through 
voluntary enlistment. 


lity of 





women a 


eme 


Recommendations that such a corps 
be created already have been made by 
the commission on Training Camp Ac- 


tivities. by the War College committees 
and by the chiefs of several War De- 
partment branches. These prompted 
the distribution among all command: 
ing generals of the corps areas of a 
questionnaire asking for information 
for use by the general staff and upon 
which the study it is making may tak 
definite form. 

The information sought relates par- 
ticularly to questions of conservation 
of manpower and increased efiicienc) 
of the Army. During the Wor! War 
250,000 women were in the military 
service with the British Army aii their 
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value military and industrial serv- 
ive wos reeognized by the British. 
\bout 90,000 served with the United 
States Army overseas, but that includes 
we workers, clerks, telephone and 


telegraph operations, dietitians, cooks 
nd o! hers employed in the reclamation 
service. The precise duties to be given 
women under the proposed plan _re- 
mains to be worked out. 


® 


The 101 st Division 
AJ. C. I. CORP, O. R. C., Madi- 
son, Wis., was recently elected 
om@ president of the Reserve Of- 
fivers’ State association. Several local 
‘chapters have been formed under 





Major Corp’s administration and much 
splendid work is being accomplished 
for national defense in Wisconsin. The 


State association is giving full coopera- 
ton to the C. M. T. C. eampaign, to the 
work of the eivilian aid to the Seere- 
tary of War, and to officers of the 
Sixth Corps. 

Several base and general hospitals 
Reserve) are in process of organiza- 
tion in Wiseonsin. Maj. Herbert B. 
Hanson, M. C., is very active in this 


work in addition to his dutes as execu- 
tve officer of, the 326th Medical Regi- 
ment. In Marquette University of Mil- 


waukee is now organized Base Hospital 
No. 109. 

The summer training camp at 
Sparta, Wis., will take several officers 
from division headquarters. Col. G. 
Sturtevant, F. A., chief of staff, is ex- 
pected to serve as commanding officer, 
with Lieut. Col. G. R. Green, F. A., as 
executive officer. The camp will handle 
several National Guard artillery units, 
R. ©. T. ©. and Reserve Corps organi- 


Zations 


Enlisted Men as Reserve Officers 
IS article is written primarily 
with the idea that it may be of 
information to Reserve officers 
who may be enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army. The writer has endeavored 
to set forth in a simple, compact man- 
ner how this class of Reserve officer 
may take an active interest in the Re- 
serve despite the fact that he is also a 
member of the Regular establishment, 
and at the same time increase his ef- 






ficiency as a Reserve officer. Specia! 
stress has been laid on the subject of 
correspondence courses aud attendance 
at meetings of the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation, which I believe to be the two 
most important ways for the Reserve 
officer to enlarge his knowledge and to 
become better affiliated with the Re- 
serve. 

It is a well-known saying that 
‘‘knowledge is power’’—therefore, too 
much cannot be written of the value 
of correspondence courses to all Reserve 
officers, but more especially so to the 
Reserve officer who is an enlisted man 
of the Regular Army. Under existing 
regulations, Reserve officers, not mem- 
bers of the Regular Army, are subject 
to call to active duty annually for 15 
days or more, and these officers are 
sent to different Army posts pertaining 
to the branch in which they are com- 
missioned. It is not, however, the policy 
of the War Department to order en- 
listed men of the Regular Army who 
hold reserve commissions to active duty 
in time of peace. It is, therefore, 
obvious that it is necessary for this 
latter class of Reserve officer to obtain 
his training largely through the 
medium of correspondence courses. The 
fact must not be lost sight of that by 
completing one of these correspondence 
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courses a Reserve officer stands a better 
chance for promotion to the next higher 
grade than the officer who does not pur- 
sue a course. 

Practically all of the several branches 
of our Army have prepared corres- 
pondence courses for their respective 
branches. Reserve officers may obtain 
the correspondence course for the 
branch in which commissioned by ap- 
plying, through channels, to their Corps 
Area commanders. 

It seems to be the case that the Re- 
serve officer, who is also a member of 
the Regular forces, is not prone to 
‘*tackle’’ the correspondence course in- 
asmuch as it is in addition to his regu- 
lar duties, and he sometimes does not 
feel as though he had the time to de- 
vote to this study. The average enlist- 
ed man is usually free after 4.30 p. m., 
daily, and it would be necessary only 
to devote one or two hours three or 
four nights a week in preparing the 
lessons assigned. 

The value of, these courses would at 
once become apparent to him at the out- 
break of hostilities, and it is obvious 
that the Reserve officer who prepares 
himself by completing one of these 
courses is by far better prepared to 
perform his duties when called to ac- 
tive duty on M day than the Re- 
serve officer who has not so prepared 
himself by acquainting himself with 
the duties pertaining to his branch and 
grade. 

In most of the large cities of, our 
country, and in a number of the smaller 
communities, there have been formed 
branches of the Reserve Officers’ as- 
sociations. The Reserve officer, both 
the Regular Army enlisted man and 
every other class of Reserve officer, will 
find it to his advantage if he ean ar- 


range to attend their monthly meer. 
ings. The lectures are very valuab) 
to the imexperienced Reserve 
and the discussions which folloy 
the interchanging ideas certainly ar 
of value to all present. By attending 
meetings of, the association, the Reserye 
officers whom he might not otherwiy 
meet, but will become better know» ¢, 
the community in which the association 
is located. 

Team work can be developed at these 
meetings. Such meetings also develop 
self-confidence in those Reserve of. 
ficers who might be unaccustomed to 
public speaking, as officers are given 
opportunities to express their views on 
various subjects. 

Then again, many of the Reserve of- 
ficers who attend these monthly gath- 
erings are field officers, most of whom 
have had service in the World War as 
field officers. The experiences of these 
field officers as related by them should 
prove to be of value to the younger, in- 
experienced officer. These field officers 
know from actual experience what must 
be done at the outbreak of an emerg- 
ency. Therefore, the younger line of- 
ficer who fails to avail himself of at- 
tending these meetings will be handi- 
capped to a greater extent than thie of- 
ficer who makes it a practice to be 
present at all monthly meetings 

It is believed that if it were gen- 
erally known to the Regular that suc! 
an association was formed and organ- 
ized near him, that there would be an 
appreciable increase in the attendance 
at the meetings of, the association. 

I am inclined to think that it is for 
this reason that the Regular does not 
respond as he should in attending such 
meetings. 

Attention is also invited to certain 


heer, 


and 
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vraphs, Army Regulations 600-40, 
Wearing of the Uniform, Changes No. 
10. which are quoted below: 


») Officers’ Reserve Corps.—(As 
changed by C 6, AR 600-40.) a. Ex- 
cept as otherwise prescribed, a Reserve 
ofticer on active duty will wear the uni- 
form, ineluding insignia, prescribed for 
officers of the Regular Army. 

}) Field clerks, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
who hold commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps may wear the uniform 
of their grade in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps as follows: 

a) When undergoing voluntary 
training designed for Reserve officers 
which they have been authorized to 
take by their department or corps area 
commanders, and in going to and re- 
turning from this training. 

») When attending meetings or 
functions of associations formed for 
military purposes whose membership is 
composed largely or entirely of officers 
of the Army of the United States or 
former members of the service. 


Thus it will be seen that the Regular 
enlisted man may, when attending 
meetings of the association, lawfully 
wear the uniform of his reserve grade. 
However, all unnecessary display of the 
uniform prior to his leaving the post 
for such meetings and after his return 
thereto should be avoided. 

The granting of this privilege to en- 
listed men should inerease their morale 
and serve as a stimulus toward attend- 
ing such meetings. It also develops a 
better esprit de corps which is so desir- 
able. In the particular gathering 
Which I attend, it was unanimously 
voted at the last meeting that all of- 
ficers who had uniforms, wear them on 
these oceasions, 

Visits of the association to various 
Army posts are also of great value to 
the Reserve officer. It gives Reserve 





officers a more complete knowledge of 
the mission of each branch of the 
service. 

In conclusion, I would urge all Regu- 
lar Army enlisted men who hold com- 
missions in the Reserve Corps to take 
the correspondence course pertaining 
to the grade, and also to attend month- 
ly meetings of, the association. Both 
will prove to be of great value to them. 
—2d Lieut. Nelson E. Morgan, A. G.- 
O. R. C., in the Open Forum. 

® 

Equitation Classes in Pueblo 
HE Pueblo, Colorado, Sector of 
the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
_ tion has organized an equita- 
tion class which meets at the State 
Fair grounds every Sunday morn- 





ing. Pistol practice is frequently in- 
dulged in by the officers at these gath- 
erings. Lieut. G. B. Pitney, chairman 
if the equitation committee, announced 
recently that the program for the 
coming year includes tractical rides, 
day outings and other instructive train- 
ing stunts. 

The officers of the sector meet the 
second Tuesday evening of each month, 
at which time instruction along general 
lines is given. ; 

86th Division Association 
T the meeting of the division 
staff and regimental command- 
mae ers the decision was reached 
to organize a division association. The 
object of the association will be to pro- 
mote the spirit and welfare of the 86th 
Infantry Division, with the idea of 
making it the most efficient Reserve 
division in the United States Army. 
The division is now one of the best or- 
ganized in the Army, and it only re- 
mains to make it one of the best trained 
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units of its kind in the country and to 
this purpose the Association has 
pledged its efforts. 

® 


314th Infantry Goes to Camp 
HE 314th Infantry, 79th Di- 
vision, will go to Camp Meade 

= for 15 days’ training on July 
12. This is the first time since the regi- 
ment was demobilized after the World 
War that the opportunity has present- 
ed itself for the regiment to work as 
a unit, to create anew the high stand- 
ard for which the regiment was known 
during the World War, namely ‘‘forti- 
tude and courage,’’ and to permit the 
new members to become acquainted 
with the ‘‘old timers.”’ 


® 


Military Intelligence Association 
HE Military Intelligence As- 
sociation of Chicago is receiv- 
ing many commendations on its 
work. The association holds regular 
weekly luncheons at whivh instructive 
and entertaining discussions are held. 
The purpose of, the association as out- 
lined briefly in its constitution, is to 
advance military intelligence, foster 
patrotism and promote national de- 
fense. The active membership is com- 
posed of the Reserve officers and Na- 
tional Guard officers with an associate 
membership of Regular Army officers. 

Col. William B. Graham, G-2, Sixth 
Corps Area, has made many interesting 
talks, which are usually followed by an 
address by someone whose work for 
national and civic development makes 
his address interesting to all. Recent 
speakers have been Lieutenant Colonel 
Furlong, former military attaché and 
observer in the Balkans and Far East; 
Junius Wood, noted foreign corres- 











pondent of the Chicago Dail, 
and former Governor Morrow 
tucky. Mr. H. F. Atwood, ): 
of the Constitution Anniversa: 
ciation, spoke at the meeting on 
ary 18. His talk was devoid ©) tec} 
nicalities and consisted of an ex) lan; 
tion of the manner in which the ( ons 
tution was written, the binding to. 
gether effect it had upon the con ‘eder 
ated states, and its relation to nation; 
defense in that it created a unit: 
purpose and a rallying point for thy 
various states. 

Both Colonel Graham and Captai: 
C. B. Hopkins, president of the asso- 
ciation, wish it known that the kh 
serve officers from anywhere in tly 
United States visiting in Chicago ar 
welcome at any of the Wednesday noo: 
meetings at the Hamilton Club 

Colonel Graham states that there ar 
now more than 150 Reserve officers tak 
ing the correspondence course ii) mili 
tary intelligence, largely as a result o! 
the association’s activity. This work is 
proving most interesting and many of- 
ficers commissioned in other branches 
of the service are now enrolled for the 
M. 1. courses. The Sixth Corps .\rea’s 
quota for military intelligence has been 
filled for some time and a waiting list 
is now being established. 


® 


Training in 81st Division 


Veu 8: 
Ken- 
sident 
ASSo- 


} 
Y 
evr 


rer following regiments of the 
81st Division will receive wut 

a training this summer: [hre 
Hundred and Twenty-first Infantry at 
Camp McClellan, Ala., June 25 to July 
9; 317th Field Artillery at Fort |}ragg, 
N. C., May 17 to May 31; 300'h Ob 
servation Squadron at Maxwe!! !'ield, 
Ala., in July. 
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Japan 
lonanese Grand It should be made 
Waneuvers plain that the Jap- 


anese special grand 
maneuvers are never a true reflection 


the Japanese army in_ action. 
While they give considerable experi- 
ence in marehing, the issuance of 
rders. communieations, ete., the cam- 


paign is no doubt closely worked out 
, detail before it is started and some 
e engagements at least are an- 
cipated and earefully planned in ad- 
vance. There is therefore very little 
to be learned of a Japanese strategy 
r tactics. These maneuvers serve a 
special patriotie purpose. They are 
eld in a different section of the coun- 
try each year and usually three to six 
livisions participate. All the populace 
within reach, turn out to observe the 
ire important battles and frequentiy 
crowd the fields and restrict tie action 
and movement of the troops. Several 
Imperial Prinees and either the Em- 
peror or Prinee Regent, graciously at- 
tend and to these great respect is 
paid by the troops and the populace. 
The special grand maneuvers are 
isually held each autumn. Those of 
1924, trom November 1 to 6, were the 
first since 1922, owing to the earth- 
quake of September 1, 1923. They 
were held on a minor seale both as to 
number of troops engaged and cost 
abou! $1,500,000.00). A war organi- 
zation was outlined but full war per- 
sonne) and equipment was not supplied. 


Japan was assumed to be divided 
into three countries: ‘‘A,’’ or blue, 
the territory south and east of an ap- 
proximate line connecting Tsuruga on 
the Sea of Japan, and Ise Bay; ‘‘B,”’ 
or red, the territory north and east of 
the approximate position of 137° 30° 
longitude; ‘‘C,’’ an unarmed country 
between ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B.’’ This is a 
zone 40 to 60 miles wide. 

The Blue and Red navies were con- 
sidered weak and maneuvering in the 
Pacific ocean. The entire campaign 
was carried on in ‘‘C’’ country. The 
actual theater under consideration was 
in and about Kanazawa on the shores 
the Sea of Japan, and Ise Bay ‘*B”’ 
shores are low level rice lands extend- 
ing back for two to six miles where the 
hills are reached. The rice had been 
cut and was in many eases in the shock. 
The fields were soggy and movements 
were usually confined to the roads. 

The armies employed were as fol- 
lows: 

BLUE ARMY 


Commander—Full General K. Ma- 
chida (a member of the military coun- 
ceil). 

Army Hdars., 16th Div.—A wireless 
telegraph section for. aircraft is at- 
tached. 

Two Inf. Brigs.—Each of two Inf. 
regts. Each regiment consists of three 
bns. and one Inf. gun det. (two 37-mm. 
guns or two trench mortars). Each 
battalion consists of four rifle cos. and 
one m. g. co. (the m. g. co. has two sec 
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Theater of Operations in the Japanese Grand Maneuvers, 1924 


tions each with one 1905 model 2nd one 
1914 model heavy m. g. fitted for blank 
cartridges). Each rifle co. has six light 
m. g.’s (of these three are dummies). 

One Cav. Regt.—Two sqs., each 
about 140 strong. 

One F. A. Regt.—Three bns. (three 
batteries per bn.) each bty. with two f. 
guns (one gun per sec.). 

One Engr. Bn.—Two companies. 

16th Div. Trans. Corps.—Draft 
horse organization. 








101st Inf. Brig.—Two Inf. regts., or 
ganized similarly to Infantry brigades 
of 16th Division. Most of the men 
were reservists called out for their an 
nual period of training. 

One Ind. Hv. F. A. Bn.—Three bat 
teries, each bty. having two 15-cm 
horse-drawn howitzers. 

One Ind. Mt. Art. Bn.—Three bat- 
teries, each bty. having two mt. guns. 

One Ind. Air Sq.—Manning six 
‘*Bl’’ type reconnaissance pla! 
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Army Tel. Corps—One com- 
\d two wireless receiving sec- 
th telephone, buzzer and wire- 
iving equipment. 
War Strength of Blue Army 
d—Twenty-four thousand men ; 
sally much less. 
Guns Assumed (war)—F. A. 
24, actually 18; mt. 75s, 12, actually 
em. how., 12, actually 6. 


75s, 


6: J 


RED ARMY 


(Commander—Full General G. Tan- 
aka (former minister of war and now 
member of the military council). 

Army Hdars., 9th Div.—A wireless 
telegraph section for aircraft is at- 
tached. Organized similarly to the 
16th Div., substituting ‘‘one mt. art. 
for ‘‘one F. A. regt.’’ and 
‘‘nack horse organization’’ for ‘‘draft 
horse organization.”’ 


reat 


13th Div.—Organized similarly to 
the 16th Div. 

One Ind. Hv. F. Art. Bn.—Two bat- 
teries, each bty. having two 15-em. 
horse-drawn howitzers. 

One Ind. Air Sq—Manning six 
‘Bl’ type reconnaissance planes. 

Red Army Tel. Corps——Two com- 
panies with telephone, buzzer and 
sound apparatus. 

Red Army Wireless Corps—Three 
companies with wireless ‘‘A2’’ type 
equipment. 

Total War Strength of Red Army 
Assumed—Thirty-three thousand men ; 
actually much less. 

Guns Assumed (war)—F. A. 75s, 24, 
actually 18; mt. 75s, 24, actually 18; 
15-em. how., 12, actually 6. 

The following blank ammunition was 
carried : 

Infantry—Fifteen rounds per rifle. 

Engineers—Five rounds per rifle. 


Cavalry—Ten rounds per carbine. 

Infantry 37-mm. Gun (or trench 
mortar)—Twenty rounds per gun. 

Field and Mt. Art. 
rounds per gun. 

Hv. F. Art. (15s) 
per gun. 

Machine Guns—One thousand five 
hundred rounds per gun. 

Light M. G.’s—-Seven hundred and 
fifty rounds per gun. 


(75s)—Forty 


Twenty rounds 


SITUATIONS AND ACTION 

In the situation on November 2, the 
Blue Army, had detrained 
earlier near Kanazawa, advanced north 
through this city. Its cavalry is well 
to the east on the right flank. The 
16th Division advances to the north 
and east and a mixed brigade to the 
north. Headquarters are near Kana- 
zawa. 


which 


A division or more of the Red Army 
has detrained at a point on the Japan 
Sea, about 70 miles E. N. E. of Kana- 
zawa and is rapidly advancing. At 
noon of November 1 the 9th Division 
began landing at Nanao, a point about 
30 miles N. N. E. of Kanazawa. By 
the evening of November 2, patrols of 
both forces were in contact at numer- 
ous points about 25 
east of Kanazawa. 

In the situation November 3, the 
Blue Army planned a general attack, 
hoping to crush the Red Army in de- 
tail. At the same time the Red Army 
advanced with the intention of divid- 
ing the Blue forces. In the forenoon 
the Blue mixed brigade was pressed 
back and at 3.00 p. m. the commander 
of the Blue Army decided to avoid a 
decisive action and at sunset to retreat 
to a position south of Kanazawa and 
attack from there. Rear guard delay- 
ing actions were ordered. 


miles north and 
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During the night of November 3-4, 
the Blue Army retired toward a posi- 
tion about two miles south of Kana- 
zawe with the left flank on the sea and 
the right in the hills, covering a front 
of about eight miles. Rear guard ac- 
tions continued and particular advan- 
tage was taken of the Sai-Kawa river 
through Kanazawa as a covering posi- 
tion before retreating to the final po- 
sition. A portion of the Blue artillery 
was specifically distributed in the zones 
between the covering and main posi- 
tions to check the enemy’s advance at 
the river and facilitate the retreat of 
the covering troops to their positions. 
In case the Red force, after penetrat- 
ing the covering position presented an 
opportunity, the Blue forces were to 
assume the offensive and crush his right 
flank throwing him back onto the sea 
and a lake four miles north of Kana- 
zawa. By the evening of the 4th the 
Red Army had arrived at the Saikawa 
line and the final action took place. 
The results are not known as the man- 
euvers were here called off. A grand 
review by the Prince Regent followed. 


COMMENTS 


The weather was very good and one 


Infantry brigade is reported to have’ 


marched 55 miles in 24 hours. The 
men did not carry full field equipment, 
however (at least blankets and gas 
masks were not carried). Reservists 
had had but two weeks with the colors 
just prior to maneuvers. 

There were no anti-aircraft guns, no 
tractor-drawn artillery and no tanks. 
Automatie rifles were seen for the first 
time at Imperial maneuvers and were 
assigned six per company and six men 
were assigned to each automatic rifle. 

Salmson_ reconnaissance planes 


(usually radio equipped) oi, 
used, but they simulated bon 
ping and firing on front line ; 
Owing to the fine weather t} 
up very early in the morning ; 


until late at night. The air re. 


sance reports show that they | 


headquarters well in touch \ 
principal movements of the en. 

The men of one army wor 
cap bands, the other the ordi 
bands. Camouflage by means o{ 
straw was used considerably }y ind 


ual soldiers. Guns were usuall) 





were 


drop. 


nehe ‘ 


wer 


1 flew 


nals 


iv ft) 


th the 


ily- 


‘amou- 


flaged by means of painted canvas or 


nets and brush. 


In the final engagement 1. 


artillery was used as army artillery, 
but all was attached to the ltth Di. 
vision and 101st Infantry Brigade 
The number of rounds to be expended 
in this battle were, if necessary, to 
total 1,500 rounds for each fie|d artil- 
lery or mountain gun, and 850 rounds 


for each 155-em. howitzer. 


requisitioned iron plates, barbed and 
smooth wire, dynamite, black powder, 
sulphur and motor boats owned by the 


civil population of Kanazawa. 


Wireless was set up prompt!) 


follow 


ing the movement of the forces to new 
positions. The telegraph corps con- 
nected army headquarters with each di- 
vision, separate brigade, air hea dquar- 
ters or unit direetly under army head: 
quarters, but did not establish com: 


munications between these units 


Orders supplemented by sketc!: maps 
were issued promptly from each higher 
headquarters. In general, represent 
tives of all units requiring orders were 
assembled, and printed orders issued 


to each. 
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Jay « Mission A Japanese Mili- 
to Italy tary Mission com- 
posed of high 
arm: nd navy officers arrived at Pisa, 
Ita ecently. 
The objeet of the mission was an in- 
spection of the Dornier Aircraft fac- 
tory. It is reported that Japan has 


purchased the rights to manufacture 
the Dornier airplane. 


Vachine Gun Sinee the almost com- 
Vanufacture plete destruction of the 

Tokyo arsenal by the 
ereat earthquake, the military author- 
ities have been earefully studying the 
removal of the arsenal to a more suit- 
ible place. A, decision was recently 
reached to charge the greater part of 
the work of making machine guns tv 
ihe Chigusa branch in Nagoya. The 
cost of the change is estimated at 
2,500,000 yen. 


® 
China 
Officers in Japanese An official report 
Schools from Japan states 


that 21 Chinese 
army officers have arrived in Tokyo 
irom Mukden to enter the Japanese 
Military academy. These officers are 
irom Chang Tso-Lin’s Manchurian 
army 
It is reported that these officers were 
sent to Japan beeause Chang Tso-Lin 
was so well pleased with the showing 
made by his Japanese trained officers 
in the recent Mukden-Chihli war. 
® 
Mexico 
Reported Reduction With the econ- 
of Army omies planned 
by the new ad- 
ministration in Mexico under President 
Valles. the War Department budget is 


said to have been reduced from 115,- 
000,000 to 80,000,000 pesos, or approxi- 
mately $17,500,000. It is said that a 
plan is being worked out whereby the 
reduction of the army can be made 
from the present strength of 68,000 
men to 50,000 by the end of August. 
In this connection, the press of Mexico 
City on January 31 announced that 
orders had been issued by the War De- 
partment for the discharge of 595 offi- 
cers of all ranks, including 60 general 
officers. 


® 
Italy 


Budget for The Italian aeronautical 
Aviation budget for the year 1924- 

1925, which had _ been 
established at 299,000,000 lire has been 
inereased by 84,000,000 lire. This 
amount was the unexpended balance 
from last year’s (1923-1924) appropri- 
ations. 

® 
Germany 


Merchant Vessels <A recent survey of 
German shipping 
shows that, notwithstanding German 
losses in the war, she is still a great 
maritime power. Fifty-one steamship 
lines operate three-fourths of the Ger- 
man tonnage divided as follows: 
Ships Tons 





650 steamships . 2,036,915 
24 motor ships . 103,395 
28 sailing vessels, also 

with motors 50,663 

111 sea-going tugs . 18,653 

241 sea-going lighters 93,525 

1,054 vessels 2,303,151 
Army The German army or- 


Organization ganization is unique in 
that each division has 


an Infantry leader with a staff com- 
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posed of two general staff officers, a 
staff officer and thirty non-commis- 
sioned officers and men as his assistants: 
In time of peace, the Infantry leader 
is charged, under the division com- 
mander, with ali matters concerning 
the Infantry of the division. This is, 
perhaps, more necessary in the German 
organization as the division command- 
ers are also area or district command- 
ers with the many additional duties the 
latter position demands. Another fac- 
tor which may have influenced the 
establishment of an Infantry leader 
and staff in the division is that there 
are only three regiments of Infantry in 
the division instead of four as in our 
service. This condition prevents the 
organization of two Infantry brigades 
with their commanders. 

In examining a translation of recent 
tactical problems of the German army, 
it is disclosed that the Infantry leader 
also issues combat orders to the In- 
fantry and attached arms. In the prob- 
lems in question, the division was ar- 
riving by rail at hourly intervals. The 
enemy was advancing toward the de- 
training area. The Infantry leader 
was notified by the division com- 
mander, already in the detraining area, 
of the sector assigned, the troops al- 
ready available, and was given the mis- 
sion of covering the detraining of the 
rest of the division and opposing the 
enemy’s crossing the frontier. In car- 
rying out his mission, the Infantry 
leader issued the necessary orders and 
maneuvered the troops between 5.20 
p. m., October 2, when he received the 
division order, until 8.00 a. m., Oc- 
tober 3, when a new division order was 
issued. During this time the front 
line was twice attacked and the In- 
fantry leader maneuvered his covering 


troops without reference to th 
commander whose headquart: 
about fifteen miles to the rea: 
detraining area. 


Vision 
> Were 
in the 


In general, the problems show the 
simplicity insisted upon in issuing or. 
ders and the wide latitude ani! initis. 
tive afforded subordinates. 

The location of the tactical problems 
is of interest. The area selected is that 
just southwest of Hanover covering the 
line between the Ruhr, now occupied 
by the Allies, and the large commereia| 
coast cities of Bremen and Hamburg 
This may have had some significance 
as it was rumored that the Allies, i: 
plans for taking additional sanctions 
under the Versailles Treaty (before the 
Dawes Plan), contemplated an advance 
toward these two cities. 

Another new feature in the organi- 
zation of a German division (theoreti- 
eal) is the presence of a reconnaissance 
detachment consisting of a headquar- 
ters, two squadrons of cavalry, a bi- 
eyecle company and an armored autu 
train. A fixed organization of this 
kind offers the advantage of special 
unified training in reconnaissance and 
the best conditions for ensuring eff- 
cient information work. It should 
possess a decided advantage over units 
temporarily banded together to per- 
form this function. 


® 
Czechoslovakia 


Army Marriages New orders have 

been issued regard- 
ing the marriage of Czech army oft 
cers. It appears that no officer is to be 
allowed to marry until he has passed 
his twenty-ninth year; or until! he has 
reached a specified rank; or if his mar- 
riage is at all likely to endanger his 
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mili ambitions; or if it is likely to 
niure the good name of the Czech 
ir place the officer in material 
® 
Belgium 


Strength The Belgian Parliament re- 

f Army eently passed a law provid- 

ing for the strength of the 

luring 1925. The law, which 

was approved by the King, fixes the 

rage strength of the army at 82,300 

men, including the contingent to be 
kept in the Rhineland. 


® 
France 
Superior War A French decree of 
Council January 6, 1925, pub- 


lishes the composition 
ff the Superior War Council for the 
vear 1925. The following are mem- 
bers: , 
Marshals of Franee—Joffre, Foch, 
Petain, Lyautey, Franchet d’Esperey, 
Fayolle. Major Generals—Gouraud, 
Berthelot, Guillaumat, Mangin, De- 
beney, Duport, Degoutte, and Wey- 
gand 
Marshal Petain has been appointed 
ce-president of the council which sig- 
nifies that he would command the 
French armies in war. He is the per- 
manent inspector of troops, services 
and military schools and is responsible 
for the ‘‘eenter of advanced military 
studies’? and the Keole Supérieure de 
Guerre. He has authority over the 
major generals who are members of the 
council and makes all the necessary 
proposals to the minister of war con- 
cerning them in the matter of the allo- 


cation of commands in peace and war. 
The general staff of the army is under 
the control of the vice-president of the 
council. The minister of war is by 
virtue of his office the president of the 
Superior War Council. 


Status of The Paris Temps of 
Reserve Officers December 31, 1924, 

contained an edi- 
torial dealing with the passage by the 
French Senate of a bill fixing the 
status of reserve officers of the land 
forces. 

The reserve officer, who has hitherto 
occupied an anomolous position as ecom- 
pared with the active officer, now has a 
clearly defined legal status. The new 
law marks an important step toward 
an absolute unification of the officers 
of the national army and is in effect a 
belated recognition of the essential part 
played by reserve officers during the 
war. 

At present, the number of reserve 
officers is four times that of the officers 
of the active list. According to the 
estimates of General Taufflieb, the army 
of the future will have 330,000 reserve 
officers for every 33,000 active officers. 


The article highly commends the 
principles of General Hirschauer, the 
sponsor of the bill, i. e., absolute equal- 
ity as between officers of both cate- 
gories and their perfect assimilation 
both as regards their rights and their 
duties. 

The French Minister of War has 
pledged himself to allow the promotion 
in peace, as well as in war, of reserve 
officers of special aptitude to include 
the rank of colonel. 











THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”’—Article III of the Constitution. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
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Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 
All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 


fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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